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Tuner children hovered around an inn fire, cold | outstripped years of suffering and sorrow, 


ni wet, and their little faces sorrow-stricken. 


Seareely children, either—their hearts would have , 


ven heavy in the breast of age. 


The oldest was fif-? 


teen, Ex ldy, and a delicate girl, six perhaps, w ith 5 


¢ shivering feet thrust through a pair of tiny slip->) 
scant covering, indeed, for the blast was 
fierce without. 
ands, and burning tears trickled through his fin-? 
Eddy blew the fire, and then looked out at 
the window with childish curiosity, and counted 

carts. Long and bitterly Gabriel wept—and ‘ 
is not common for a boy of fifteen to weep from { 
heer feeling arising from such causes. A sudden § 
turn in his own thoughts had thus unmanned him, $ 
ior Gabriel had been gifted with the gentleness ‘ 
fa dove and the firmness of a rock since they had 
heen travelers. 


ners: 


rs. 


sembers. The chair in which Susy sat dripped 
vith rain from her thin garments, the faded muslin 
ice selected with such care and taste. 
‘oes, almost cobweb in their texture; the cloak 
‘fine cloth, torn in several places, and spotted 
with mud. Eddy had fallen asleep in his chair, 
wid his cheek, rosy as yet with the hues of health, 
ested against the window pane. Gabriel’s figure } 
came motionless, and by a sudden transition in 

N thoughts, 


zain. His head was slightly erected, his eyes were } 
> head. 


eat upon the flame which now burned brightly, 


Gabriel’s head was bent upon his } 


an instant. 


\ 


) turned ; 


and wove 
hope’s rosy chain. his little sister' he would 
stand on the pedestal of fame, and win wealth, 
that she might move in the bright sphere a mother’s 
doting love had designed for her. Eddy—the 
blue-eyed boy, the partner of the trials and joys of 
shis manhood. All was cold, and chill, and deso- 
late, the rain pattered gloomily against the window. 
A heavy breath from Susy. The air-castle fell in 
Gabriel’s heart sunk within him as he 
in a moment her sleeping form was in his 
arms. <A pang of keen self-reproach shot through 
his bosom when he reflected that more than an 
hour had elapsed since their arrival, and the damp 
‘clothing usually so carefully removed, still re- 
mained dripping upon her ; and the eup of milk and 


Susy, 


slice of bread, her evening meal, had also been neg- 


Almost passionately he dashed ' 
¢ hot drops aside, and bent forward and stirred $ fell over her face, partly concealing it. 


\ 


at the fearful change a few days 
The little 


lected. The hood of pink silk, wet and soiled, 
Gabriel 
but started back in anguish 
had wroucht on 


sunken, the blood 


carefully removed it, 


her little face. Pale, her cheek 


seemed settled beneath the lower-lid of her eyes, 
»and the nose, usually an unformed feature in child- 
‘hood, was small and pointed, giving a chiseled and 


: classic cast to the 


his face seemed almost moulded $ 


y 


i they glowed back again in answering bright- } 


00a edingly the winged messengers of time 
‘ew by, and Gabriel sat a statue. The mind 
ad the body present a strange antithesis at times, 

il Gabriel’s was so at present. The worn clothes, } 
uly rendered passable by the overcoat, which was ‘ 
whole and quite respectable—the boyish frame, 
"hin Visage, pale with care; the fair hair of his’ 

ther his father’s dark and restless eyes—traces | 


‘ tears were undried upon his cheek, but he had ; mother. 


= 


‘ 


‘and Gabriel, 


‘lodged. 


countenance. Bitterly he 
}thought of the dream of the former moment, and 
‘the actual realization of the present. 

“Susy ! Susy !”? and he pressed her nearer to his 
breast, rubbing her hands and smoothing her fore- 
“ Wake up, Susy, he re is bread for you.’ 
But exhausted by the day’s travel, Susy slept on, 
with the skill of the tenderest nurse, 
, took off the cloak, and dress, and shoes, and wrap- 
} ped her in a blanket drawn from the bed, the only 
,article of furniture in the room in which they 
Eddy was nestled beside her. The night 
{was far advanced, and Gabriel sat brooding over 
)his plans of to-morrow. His emotions now were 
of the most painful character—he thought of his 
He leaned back heavily in his chair, his 
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heart almost bursting in his bosom—tears refused , 


their consolation. Each feature in their present 
situation was laid out before him. Each was 
dwelt upon. Not a ray brightened the gloom. 
Orphans they were—their property involved in a 
doubtful law-suit. They had reached the town in 
which their uncle lived—here was doubt and 


would be her future position in his household. He 
was a widower withan only daughter, older a little 
than Susy. Eddy was to go farther south to their 
mother’s brother. Gabriel had accepted an offer 


from an old friend of his father’s to study medicine ; putt 
‘silently down, took Eddy by the hand anc 


in the island of Cuba. He thought he cared little 


for himself, save as an accessory to their promo- - 


tion, their little hearts were twined so fondly 
around him. When Susy said, ‘* Brother Gabriel ;”’ 
there was a host to her in the breathing of his 
name. But Susy was to have another host now; 
forbidding and unkind, perhaps. Gabriel grew 
more and more restless, his cheek paler; he 


S’ GARLAND 


Melbourn,” Gabriel ri plied quietly 

i 'y 

“have indeed guessed 1 oe tly he 

ingly. “ Beggars, indeed. Well, as [ | 

mised to take the youngest Pony L wil 
She can stay, but you must go.” 

His eye quailed beneath Gabriel's 


‘and all weak and boyish as he wa | ne 
gloom too, perhaps, for it was to be Susy’s future ‘ 
home. How would he receive her, and what; 
disgust. But how to part from Susy. 'T), 
‘a world of agony in the thought. He had 
her sleeping and waking, almost from }, 

‘He took her upon his ‘knee and looked 


; 


very power of his presence oppress him, 
looked long and full upon him, and then ty, 


wistfully in her little face, and then p 


noiselessly from the room. 
Susy was a dreamy child. She wou) 


sing a song, or read a fairy tale, or mak 


‘blossoms. Her temperament was ; 


pushed the chunks impatiently together and threw , 


himself on the bed. 
o _ . oo o * s 


reading the morning papers. Grace, his darling, 
played beside him, and as he looked down upon 
her as ever and anon she threw herself across his 
lap and caught the flies on the window, the un- 


upon paper all day, and, if uninterrupted, 
the night too, and fall asleep and dream of } 


you could not decompose, and upon ec}; 
find the constituents, the dark sediment ; 


of character. Her very being seemed {i 


)love to every creature. Susy—the | 
Mr. Melbourn sat in his richly furnished parlor 


talisman in Mr. Melbourn’s householit, 
thing, her senses steeped in sunshine. VV 
bourn would look upon her face and ; 


shoulders, and turn away and think 


shared wealth of a father’s love broke out from his ‘ 


eyes. It was a green spot in his heart 





a spot on 


which angels might have sported, secure from the | 


world; for all around was rendered impenetrable 


by the mists and hazes of sordid interest. Mel-: 


bourn Hall was two miles from the town in which 
the orphans had lodged, and thither they were 
wending their way. 

“There are three children in the lower pas- 
sage.” 

“Three ?”? said Mr. Melbourn. “Show one 
of them up—I hate a throng. Beggars, I sup- 
pose.” - 

The servant b wed courteously to Gabriel, for 
there was about his boyish person an air of dignity, 
almost of command. ‘* My master will see one 
of you.” 

Gabriel took Susy and Eddy by the hand, saying 
to the servant, ‘“* Your master shall see us all,’ and 


idiot, so abstracted yet so busy was her » 

“Mr. Montayne says there are lin 
in your face, Susy.” 

Susy ran to the mirror with muc! 
but looked away in disappointment 
was to be seen; all was smooth, but not 1 
for her complexion was tinged with tho | 
sunny south. Nor were her eyes bril i: 
for Susy was near-sighted a little, and 
though very blue, were Very weak. 


Susy’s position was not an undefined on. > 


_was the sharer and partaker with Gra: 

‘comfort, luxury, and extravagance. T! 
‘of her free and airy spirit, and then again t 
‘than woman that nerved her childish bei: 


opening the door was ushered into Mr. Melbourn’s ° 


presence. 

Angrily he looked up at the defiance of his com- 
mand, but meeting Gabriel’s eye, said patronizing- 
ly, “* Beggars, I presume.” 

There was something so entirely self-sufficient, 
purse-proud, and presuming in this address, and it 


spell upon Grace, and she loved her fo 


confidingly. 
* * e * * * . 
Fourteen years had passed away, and G 
Susy sat at the window in Melbourn Hall. > 


was reading—a letter it was, a letter tr 


‘briel. Upon her half averted face the 


broke upon Gabriel’s mind in sucha strange and } 
unknown light, that he could not repress the laugh > 


that broke trom his lips. The warm room, the 
gay carpets and drapery, (not recognizing the dis- 
tinction between their own and another’s,) the re- 
semblance to their former home, made Susy and 
Eddy feel joyous, and they laughed happily with 
Gabriel. Grace went close up to Susy and looked 
into her face, and then, as if suddenly and irresisti- 
bly drawn toward her, began rapidly untying her 
bonnet and cloak, saying with childish delight : 

“You must stay! you must stay all day.” 

Susy was entirely passive under her move- 
ments; her little hoart beat joyously. Mr. Mel- 
bourn’s face was pale from suppressed passion. 

“What is your name, sir?” addressing Gabricl 
again. 


feeling and pathos transcribed upon the } 
traceable upon her countenance. The | 
seemingly were read, her hand dropped t 
sive, and her eyes were upturned with an « 
sion of intense and fervent joy. 

* What is it, Susy? An air- ——* 

“ Ah, a fabric on which to build | 
Only think, Grace, Gabriel will io. i 
year.” 

“A year? That isa longtime. Why « 
not come immediately ?” 

A shade passed over Susy’s brow, for she t! 
of the parting scene with Mr. Me - eli a ¢ 
stance Gabrie 1] had frequently allud d toinW 

** A year,” said Susy, musingly, and it may ' 
sad changes. 

But then the time ac tually arrived. 


“Oh! a joyful meeting. Fourteen years «> 


vas only six, Grace, when I came to live «' 
bourn Hall.” 

* Only six, and I was your senior by o! 

Gabriel’s letters were imbued with : all t the | 
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} 
_« of the clime in which he lived. Susy perused “Yes, but the vase that holds the upas is of fir 
‘yer and er again—an answering ¢ hord they porcelain. She is rich and beautiful, but a desig: 
1 in her own bosom. Each little incident of ing and heartless woman of the world.” 
call — st, the chivalry, the high-toned and,“ Searcely a woman of the world in the reecived 
itive temperament of the writer wove into a‘ signification of that term. Too much of the sati! 
; doubly loved, because dictated by the heart | ist, and too little of the courtier.” 
Pals 4 he al lmost idoli hn brothe rT. ~~ My Pp netration was at fault.’ said the indivi 
«Continue now, dear Grace, your eulogy on Dr. | dual first addressed. “J ha ud conceived her volatile, 
nanvers. You know the arrival of my letter in- , but free from the dark taints you ascribe to her. 
-reunted the conversation.” But woman’s character is a maze: her charms a 
« Well, to begin at the beginning,”’ began Grace, labyri nth; and lost amid her smiles and graces, 
“Dr. Danvers is Dr. Danvers—a sage de- ‘there are but few clues to the heart.” 
tion. Susy, but nevertheless true. A freak of Shocked and h ogee ing feelings passed through 
with the great channels leading to the ) Dr. Danvers’ mind, and he hurriedly and left 
ntirely ossified. the apartment. 
“My mystic al cousin, you know I was ever a “Who says I am not beautiful,’ said Grace the 
or translator of that quizzical, ironical manner : following morning, as she stood before the mirror. 
van have — conveying your ideas.” Were tresses ever finer, thicker, or more glossy ? 
«Well, to b vin at the beginning, as I said be-> brows are hed as the rainbow, and my eyes of clas : 
ro, Dr. Danvers is Dr. Danvers—a sage dedue-' sic gray.” 
tion, but neve ortheless true, Susy,”’ and she looked “Tsay so,” replied Mrs. Colton. ‘Grace has 
nto Susy’s face so mischievously with her arch ‘an intellectual dyspepsia; and unable to digest one 
say eyes. Now you shall not remain ignorant half the ridiculous things that meet her eye, it 
of aught I ean convey to you on the subject, and | forms an acid which infuses itself into all her sen 
for foar of misunderstanding, I will interpret what ‘ timents.”” 
ve before said. Dr. Danvers is a practitioner; But, ah! Mrs. Colton, the world is so hollow, 
| wdieine from the town of Derby; he has re-‘it rings an echo to all that is false and glit- 
ntly removed to our city that the sphere of his | tering.” 
fulness might be more extended. He isafreak‘ ‘ Depend upon it, my dear, your influence as a 
{nature to me, at least, because he is totally un- corrective to the follies ae will never weig 
like the sex generally that have fallen under my (a feather in the great balance.” 
mizance. The mantle of reserve seems thrown “ Well, I will not say an vt her word,” said the 
nt him in general society, but let me tell you, ‘ laughing Grace. “ Be you all as false as fair,” and 
Sosy, his bearing is eminently gentlemanly and ‘the door closed behind her. 
lignified ; and when silence would be uncourtcous, Bathust Hall joined the estate of Mr. Melbourn. 
his manner is easy and polished, and in his conver- > The young heir had been educated abroad, and 
sation there is a shining vein of pith and pathos. ‘was comparatively a stranger to the Melbourns 
Is that satisfactory, dear Susy, or shall I be still < until about a year previous to the date of our story. 
more explicit? and Grace lang] ingly continued. } when, after his return from the continent, he be- 
“Only one side of the picture is drawn; the other, > came a constant visitor at Melbourn Hall. From 
perhaps, may not be so sunny. He has no landed | the first moment Grace had been thrown in his so- 
estates. A prince without a revenue. One of na- ‘ciety, he had been the object of her gay and 
ture’s noblemen.”? graceful humors. Vexed at times by the covert ' 
There was a gay assemblage at Bathust Hall, a irony of her remarks, he would banish bes mself to Bad 
few evenings after, and Grace and Susy were there. | some corner of the room, looking supremely indif- 
Lady Caroline and Walter Bryan passed on. join- ferent to all around him, until a single elanes *from 
; ng the promenaders. (Grace would bring him again to her side. The 
“Do you not think Miss Melbourn’s character ‘ young man looked dejectedly on the rug at his 
: \dle few can solve? She is very beautiful,” ‘ feet, and a close observer might have detected a i 
continued, looking earnestly at her, “but re- {shade of sorrow on Grace’s brow. Her usually : 
gardless of the feelings of others. Her wit is as? bright face was thoughtful. 
‘rilliant as the diamond, but as cutting too. Were « Pensive for once,” he said, looking a moment 
t not for that most unfortunate propensity, I do ‘ into her face, and then again on the flowers on the 
know a more lovely or lovable woman. ‘ carpet. 
Warm- hearted, affectionate and confiding to her; ‘Not pensive. Say sad and grieved, and on 
female friends, there is no sacrifice she will not? your account. I see I have wounded you. Tam 
- for their comfort; but the gentlemen she } thoughtless, but not totally heartless as the world 
eems to consider as a common enemy, and the ‘ votes me,” and she looked into his face with an ex- 
— of her playful, but too eutting wit, are’ pression of touching sincerity. 
od indise -riminately at them all.’ “ You have wounded me,” he said, frankly, * and 
° tt is, indeed, a most unfortunate propensity; a‘/I feel it with more intensity, beeanse it carries 
most dangerous talent. Few have the abi ility to) with it the conv iction that my feelings for you are 
Te¢ ‘rim inate, and the sting of the adder scarce ‘of such a nature that th v will not bear the shafts 
eaves a deeper or more rankling wound.” of ridicule, or the scintillations of wit.” 
e “See how spiritless Grace Melbourn looks, be-) Grace’s dark eyes filled with tears, and she be 


‘ause Lady Caroline is singing and she ean find no‘ gan in a low, sweet voice—* Had IT dreamed of 


ne attentive enough to enjoy her sallies,” was a) this’— 
r emark \ vhich reached Dr. Danvers from his group When Dr. Danvers entered the room and seated 
| front of him, and he leaned slightly forward, himself on the sofa they occupied, his eye wan- 
almost unconsciously, to catch the continuation of ) dered round the room until it rested on Susy, and 
the discourse. then, seemingly satisfied, appeared lost in thought. 
“It isav itiated taste that enjoys the mortifica- } Grace’s eye almost unconsciou sly followed in that 
‘ion of others,”* was the reply. ‘direction, and an undefined feeling in her own 





ee 
= 
' 





~ 


bosom: seemed to jar upon her spirit. How forci- 
bly at that moment came the conviction to Grace 


\ 


that Susy’s being was of no common mould. Too, 


near-sighted for the passing faces and forms to, 
awaken suflicient interest to be reflected from her | 
countenance, the embodiment of deep and intellec- 
tual thought lay upon her brow. Grace’s heart } 
was full for the instant, and she said, * My cousin . 
Susy is very lovely. Yes, but almost two ethereal | 
for the wile of mortal. She looks like some pure 
essence in an exquisite and transparent case. It, 
is owing to the peculiar formation of the eye that 
the expression of her face at repose is abstracted, ; 
for her heart is as warm and sunny a one as ever | 
beat.” 

Dr. Danvers turned and looked full upon the ; 
speaking girl. An eloquent and fervent beam } 
rested upon her face, and then her eyes were turned : 
away. Grace did not see him again during the. 
evening. 

Susy and Grace had entered the room at Lady } 
B’s. Dr. Danvers and Walter Bryan sat apart in 
a corner. 

** You are a tool in the hands of your profession. \ 
Make love to one of these lovely creatures, and re- 
deem your character for being an oddity and a. 
misanthrope.” ; 

* Poor and unknown, I could scarce win the ‘ 
love of either,’’ he replied, quietly. 

But Walter’s quick eye had detected that his: 
glance had rested with a long, and to him, unde- 
fined expression upon Susy, and he said, while a 
feeling of uneasiness stole into his bosom, 

“Is she nota gem? But I know your peculiar 
views in regard to woman, that you do not believe . 
in her deep toned and beautiful devotion. A skep-‘ 
tic to her disinterestedness, and think her heart: 
only moved by golden wires. But there is Miss | 
Melbourn, the daughter of the banker, I mean, ' 
(with an observable emphasis as he designated her ‘ 
particularly, which did not escape the quick ear of 
Dr. Danvers,) a satirist, it is true, but I think if 
love were to be once awakened in her heart it 
would make it an high and holy resting-place for 
that sensitive and exclusive nature of yours.” 

“The peculiar turn of her mind,” speaking with ' 
more than usual interest, “is much to be depre- 
cated. That ironical manner of speaking and} 
thinking, as effect follows cause. That double 
seasoning with attic salt, until common ideas lose ; 
their savor; the thoughts flowing into one channel 
until the thousand fibres that draw their nourish- ‘ 
ment from what is good and beautiful in the inner} 
and outer world, are sacrificed to the gay laugh of } 
the passing hour. Never tell me, Walter, of a? 
satirical woman having a high and holy heart; be-' 
lieve me it is paradoxical. But there is another ‘ 
Miss Melbourn,” said the young physician. 

Mr. Bryan was slightly embarrassed, and his? 
color deepened, as he replied: ‘I will use no> 
dissimulation with you, Danvers, our friendship ‘ 
warrants none. I have loved her long, and‘ 
with an intensity that is known only to my own? 
bosom.” 

Dr. Danvers turned his eyes with a searching? 
and scrutinizing glance to the face of the speaker. } 
Like lightning came the remembrance to Walter : 
of the expression of his countenance as Susy had ; 
entered the room, and he said with visible emotion, ' 

** Do you love her, Danvers? There should be ‘ 
no concealment in such a case.” 

“Yes,” he said, gently, “ with feelings to which } 
you are a stranger. But, my friend, win her? 
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young and trusting heart if you can, y 
my full and free approval,” and he ¢x:, 
hand cordially toward him. 

“Yes, 1 am truly a stranger to such 9. 
of feelings.” And Walter felt the 
most as a weight upon his free, frank is ; 

“T will tell you, Walter,” and Dr. I 
voice trembled as he spoke, “ if I could 
lieve that beneath that brilliant, but apy. 
heartless, surface, there was a woman's }- ast 68 
of truth and tenderness, I would love Way 


Xtend 


; bourn; the daughter of the LanZer, I mo; 


ing the last words with Walter’s peculiar oy 


and they smiled in unison. * But I cannot \ 


‘it, she is a satirist.” 


“ Leave it all to me, Danvers; you sh2i/} 
it,” and they parted for home. 

Mr. Bryan tapped his friend on the shou) 
few hours after, and looking mischieyously «- 


, his face, said, “Is she not magnificent ?” 


For the young physician’s eyes were fixe) 
Grace, though his mind seemed far away jn 


‘other clime, perhaps. 


“Yes! but she is heartless, I fear, 
she dazzles that young man to win his title 
gold.” 

«* My life on it, she has rejected both.” 

* Your partiality, Walter, outweighs your py. 


: tration.’ 


“Observe now the position of our seats— 


‘sereen effectually conceals us from the view 


one who may occupy that wicker sofa. Miss Mo. 
bourn and the young heir are now walking jy : 
balcony ; if I mistake not, in a few moments ¢! 
will return to the room and seat themselves at 
very sofa, and if in a short period you do not ga. 
ther from their conversation that his gold is dros. 
to her, you must remain a skeptic until deeper 
study of her character convinces you ot 
error.” 

“ Half wizard,” the young physician said, as t) 


: objects of their conversation entered the roo 

. took the scat indicated by his friend. Walter jai 
- his hand upon his arm in token of silence, and tly 
‘sweet voice of Grace fell distinctly upon their 


ears. She seemed agitated, and to the question 
the young man, said gently, but firmly, 

*“T do not love you. What would show a: 
pageantry be to a desolate heart.” 

“ Oh, skeptic ! skeptic !” and Walter looked t 
umphantly upon him. ‘ Doubt by doubt clear 
up, the beautiful truth must shine out at last.” 

‘‘ But she is a satirist, Walter. Further prool.” 
he added, mentally. 

“ Just in time to prescribe for our difficulties,” 
said Grace, as the young physician enter 
room at Melbourn Hall. 

‘“‘ That I will do most willingly,” he said cheer- 
fully, “ but must know the symptoms before I cai 
administer the remedy. Miss Melbourn,” bowie 
as he spoke to Grace, * has an intellectual dysp)- 
sia; and Miss Susy’s”’ (pronouncing her name wi 
evident hesitation, the half jealous watchiulness © 


; love, timid to call the eyes of others upon her fac’, 


so touching from the half sad, half dreamy los 
she cast upon them,) “ is a mania for the opera 
the Bohemian girl; and my own,” looking ex 
pressibly quizzical, “is a sentimental apathy. 
Three such cases would require the united sh 
and experience of the faculty. I could not hazar 


‘my young reputation by offering an opinion. 


“ We will admit your plea,” said Walter, “W" 
regard to Miss Susy and yourself; but Miss Me'- 
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ens js a dangerous and contagious disease, re- 
 ieinar imme odiat » consideration.’ . 
it Mos the consideration rest with Miss Mel- 
“It is of all others the word I would ad- 
ster in such a case ; a mental disorder requir- 
4 ment al corrective.” P 
Sow spare me, doctor,”’ she said, playfully. 
And ive go and beg the world to do the 


. added W alter, gay ly. 


‘smed struggling with a tide of painful me- 
es. The quic k heart of Walter Bryan regis- 
r while each throb of his bosom quickened, 

sicjan’s—it was calm and mediti itive. 

Hore is a letter for you, Susy,” said Mr. Mel- 


“Our Cuba correspondent, I suppose,” he ; 


1 in a tone of sarcastic bitterness, which 
shts of Gabriel always elicited. 
« My brother Gabriel,” calling his name with 
- for it had been an hiaachol lt word w it : her 
art for years, “will be here in the Belvi- 
Mr. Melbourn started from his seat; strong pas- 
almost choking his utterance. 
W iat brings him here? Vicious and profii- 
ite, he comes again in presumption to levy a tax 


my pity.’ 


~a 

iid 

“This is an odd aff. Grace,’ said Mr. Mel 
bourn, holding out to tor as he spoke, a letter 
written on coarse paper, bearing the Litchfield 


post-mark. Old Lo rd Cameron will be here 
early in the ensuit ng week, on business of much 
ae I do not know what business can bring 

he old dotard here,” and he looked uneasily in 
i fire. Suddenly an expr ‘ssion of undissembled 


anguish, such as the miser or ly can know, crossed 


Law ¢ ‘very moment became sadder and sadder; | 
hollow voiee, « ay ne 


Y ery passing shade upon her brow. Glane- 


Sus y’s face, and then on that of the young } 


his features. ‘“ bce bonds,’ he exclaimed, ina 


er have been destroyed 
Years ago I gave my brother, Edmund Melbourn. 
bonds, which, with the accumulation of interest. 
would cover m y estates; they were sietansd 


canceled by signi al per rsonal services, which I will 


‘not here detail, with the solemn promise that the 
{instruments of writing signed by me were to be 


“Susy tact up at his face with dreamy won- | 


ia then continued reading the letter, her 
wnslits too much concentrated to be diverted 
ven for a moment. 
Dr. Danvers was passing from the hall a few 
nings after. His eye caught Grace’s sad and 
ul face. He walked noiselessly through the 
room and seated himself on the ottoman beside 
er. Grace’s face became a shade paler, but she 
said with graceful self-possession— 
“Le a out upon the scene below.’? And then 
her cou tenance lighting up with its winning and 
playfu I ¢ oxpressi ion, she continued: Here are al! 





tain, the murmuring stream, and the bow of pro- 


ge 





squisites for the beautiful—the distant moun- < 


> unchanged 


“That is the out-door scene,’’ he replied, half‘ 
playfully. “ But in the in-door scene,” and as he: 





proceeded, the large veins swelled in his forehead, 


there are many elements for the bbautiful, but’ 


re is no bow of promise. Does it not seem 


rse than presumptuous in one who has had, 
ery rebuff from word, and look, and manner, to‘ 
sk your hand in marriage, but my own is a na- 





iat will not be tampered with, and I will 


leave you to imagine the nature of the feelings 


that have called forth such a declaration.’ 


The straight forward, manly, and noble charac- ! 
ter of Dr. Danvers carried conviction with his‘ 


Wo rds. Grace’s eye grew darker and darker, and ‘ 


her ¢ color came and went like light upon a rose. 
LS. re was a Jong, and intensely painful pause. 


-_ 


committed to the flames. This transaction occur- 
red in Scotland, where my brother died suddenly, 
and those bonds might have heen in England wit 
the mass , 
Lord Cameron for a large amount: these bon 
may thus have fallen in r his possession.”* 

Mr. Melbourn scemed exhausted by the ey pla 
nation, and fell heavily in his chair. Grace threw 
her arms affectionately around the neck of her 
father, and said so thing 

‘Hope for the best, dear father. And even 
should it be as you suppose, there is much that 
will bring hap piness more abiding, deeper, and 
more lastin ¢ than gold.’ 

“T tell you, Graco, I had far rather die than see 
this mansion and these broad lands pass into the 
possession of another 

‘*T implore you, father, speak not so Pnt the 
sricf of the miser was beyond the dauchtcr’s con- 
solation ; 

Mr. Melbourn stood against the library win 
dow ; his eye resting first upon the elms. and then 
on the swart d that cove red tt e park. Lor ] Came- 
ron had arrived, but wearied by his Jong travel, 
sought the repose of his chamber. The banker 
threw himself. on a chair, covering his face with 
his hands. For nearly an hour his attitude was 
At three in the evening Rodd Came- 
ron was to be in the library to adjust his business, 
and state his claims. 

The clock had struck three, and Grace’s sweet 
face looked in at the door. She approached gently, 
and laying both her hands upon his head, said in a 
voice of playful tenderness : 

‘“‘T have been for the last hour with ese bug-bear 
guest; I have talked to him, played to him, sang 
to him. His last words were, as I | se him, ‘well 
you are a sweet girl, who could harm you. 

: Teate streame d down the cheeks of the banker, 
he wept as a child. 

“Fool! fool! that I was to leave those instru- 
ments in the hands of——’’ 

‘Oh father! father!’ said Grace, in an earnest, 


‘solemn voice. ‘‘ How can you thus lose all con- 


excitement with Dr. Danvers had passed $ 


away, , and he looked calmly upon the face of the 
young creature beside him, reading her heart. It 
sa +? sperate struggle between love and pride. 


trol of your once firm, calm ‘mind. If it is for me 
you would desire to leave rich coffers and broad 


‘lands, I would give them all, freely give them, to 
?see you contented in the bosom of your family; 


ld her offended dignity yield to her deep affec- ; 
Coun {she forgive the rebuke so often painted | 


rm vere all gentleness. 
art est voices were heard long after twilight? 


epi ng. 


: 
. eo 6 . e . 


features, though his actual words and man- ‘ 


happy without wealth, contented without ostenta- 
tion.” 

Lord Cameron had advanced a few steps in the 
room. Grace rose and drew him the arm-chair 
near her father. There was a long and agonizing 


had gone down. Grace had given her heart to his 5 pause, and the keen eyes of the stern old man were 
‘ fixed upon her. Stern and unyielding, he seemed 
‘wholly absorbed in the exercise of the power 





of his papers. He was the debtor of 


a a 
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wealth and station gave him. Slowly his eyes’ raising it again she said: “ Love for yoy jc ae a fal 
were drawn from the face of the caughter ard with my heart strings. Speak but ‘the y..: 5 er 
fixed coldly on the banker. Then slowly unclasp-. will obtain Lord Cameron's favor while m. + eT 
ing a portfolio, took from it several instruments of ; ther lives; then I will freely sign away Jana... or a 
writing, and laid them on the table before him. ° houses,” and she held out her hand with qoye),, ad 
‘Here are weights,” he said, ‘that will sink | grace, and continued: “ Pure love will thoy afore’ 
your estates ; they fall due in three months.” _ halo around us, and our home will be an Eyley smprint 
Another long pause succeeded, and the old, His love and pride in the beautiful being hoos, snd 808 
man’s gaze Was again riveted on Grace. him knew no bounds, but he stifled the throb}, n.. in ai 
Three hours afterward Mr. Melbourn passed | of his full heart, and said ina mild, collected yo. vonty tt 
into his daughter’s dressing-room, his face lit up‘ ‘Such an arrangement would be impossible UO 
with eager hopefulness. ‘ Your father would never survive the loss of };, ven lo 
** Those bonds become yours, dear Grace, by a property, and I could not advise that you shou: oreciat 
single word. Charmed with your beauty and | forsake the parent for the suitor.” , : She 1 
winning manners, he woos you for the wife of his; Stung to the soul by this apparent renuneiati,, speakel 
adopted son. Speak but one word darling, and say } of their engagement, Grace rose from her seat b.. taking 
you will release me from the clutch of the vul-’ side him, and said firmly and haughtily «}; , ‘aned 
ture. His son is now traveling on the continent, » well the spell is broken. You wooed me only « «Yo 
but will return in a few weeks, and he adds, that | the heiress. Were you England’s richest peer ang antil tl 
although the engagement be entered into without | I a beggar, I would scorn your suit.” And in aro. prillial 
his knowledge, after a day spent in your society | ther moment the door had closed behind her. vou W 
he will joyfully ratify all his arrangements. Will ; _ Lord Cameron had left Melbourn Hall, carrying you d 
you speak the word, Grace?’ and he lifted his‘ Grace’s solemn promise. Ina few weeks the oli snortil 
eyes imploringly to her face. ‘man would return, bringing with him his soy until 
Her long, fair hair fell in profusion over her : Broken-spirited, a wreck of her former self, Grae: 'ream 
pale face. Years of suffering seemed crowded in‘ clung only to her father and Susy. For bin ¢! ing—I 
amoment. Could she rend the heart of the doat- ) sacrifice was now made without a murmur. Sysy search 
ing father? could she yield her heart’s first wor- ‘ the name was now indeed more than a talisman— chang 
ship to that father’s avarice? But thenagain, and the graceful apathy which had hung like a fleecy Oh, G 
the thought weighed heavily upon her heart, could } cloud over her being was gone—the warm, pure her s\ 
she forsake the parent for the lover? The expres- light of the heart radiated through eve y word an! trop 
sion of intense suffering passed from the face of look. The wings of her spirit seemed to soar You ¥ 
Grace, and her dark eye rested on her father with away in gladness when she sung or laughed, an! ywn 
a look that went straight to the heart of the{then again to fold around the drooping Grae with 
miser. soothing and lulling her young heart’s desolation. traits 
‘Give me two days time, dear father, and you, It was a spring evening—the fire had gone down nent 
shall then know my determination.”’ ‘in the grate. Mr. Melbourn looked out upon the 
‘*‘ Determination! determination! Could you, park; a traveling-carriage was just entering the 
waver a moment ?”’ ‘gate. An hour after the banker sent a slip of pa- 
‘Leave me, leave me, father,’’ she said in an. per to Grace's dressing-room, with these lines 


agonized voice, ‘‘to-morrow you shall know all.”’, written upon it: 

Breakfast was earlier than usual at Bathust} ‘‘ Lord Cameron has arrived. I have not seer 
Hall, and Lady Caroline, with a sad countenance, the son, he desires that your meeting may be 
was the last to make her appearance. With an: alone.” 
open note in her hand she turned to her brother) Silently giving the note to Susy, the heavy eve- 
and said : lid drooped, and a death-like paleness oversprea! 

‘Old Lord Cameron has come up with claims; her features, and then with a desperate effort, sa 
that will sweep Mr. Melbourn’s estate. Poor? witha gleam of her former playfulness: “Come 
Grace, how keenly she will feel; for her father,’ array me, Susy.” 
only, though I think. Sorrow will bring to light; Susy parted the long, fair hair over her snowy 
beautiful traits in that young heart, if I mistake ; forehead, confining the heavy knot with a band o! 
not.”’ -gold. The spotless muslin, and bracelet of her 

And Lady Caroline leaned her head upon her ; mother’s hair, completed her simple toilet. 
hand, leaving her morning meal untouched before; Grace and Susy passed through the sal 
her. At length she turned an earnest, thoughtful | Grace’s eye was calm, and her step firm; no sn 
look upon her brother, and said, ‘Charles, you. betrayed the inward struggle — Voices were hear 


always loved Grace Melbourn.” >in the library. Lord Cameron and Mr. Me!lour 
The young man could not venture a reply. His’ conversed earnestly together. The room designe 
heart was full. ‘ted for their meeting led out upon the Jawn. The 
* * . * . * * ‘fresh breath of the early summer, laden with a 


Dr. Danvers and Grace sat by the same parlor, thousand sweets; the song of the birds, the rusio! 
window where she had promised to become his’ the swollen stream, the calm, the poetry, the bar- 
wife. Her words and looks were registered on his ; mony of nature, covered the open scene ; but, a 
heart, but his manner was unusually calm and re-; there was no summer in the heart of the yours 
served. ‘creature who passed through the open door. 4 

‘Counsel me how I shall act. I have told you : gentleman stood against the center-table appar 
all. Counsel me, for I am worse than weak. I. ly reading. He turned suddenly, and the eyes © 
have begged Lord Cameron’s clemency, only Dr. Danvers, lit up with deep and unutterable love, 
while my father lived, that if he would defer the ; rested upon Grace. A deep crimson, and then a 
consummation of his claims, I would sign away , haughty flush covered her pale face, and she sank 
lands and houses—all, all, I would cheerfully re-. into the chair, moved by Susy. is 
sign.” ; Susy and the young physician sat side by sie 

Her head drooped heavily on her hands; then: upon the sofa; his arm encircled her waist, a0 
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ead rested on his shoulder. Long and ear- 
— tly they conversed; the rich, warm feeling 
spamed from Susy’s face; her soul-lit eyes told the 
ls of each passing word—the light that broke 
~ sn her mind was varied and absorbing. The 
soference was ended, and the young physician 
enpinted a fervent kiss upon her brow, and rose 
“i seated himself by Grace. Grace turned a 
~slm and beautiful look upon him, but made no 


e . 


sply to the question he asked. 


mpr 
} 


‘You will not speak, Grace; nay, you will not ; 


oven look upon me. Am I then so totally unap- 

nreciated.” 

She raised her eyes to the eloquent face of the 

soaker, but no answer passed her lips. Then 

nking her passive hand in his own, he con- 
nued : 

“You were a dazzling woman. Ah! dazzling 
gpti] the eye and ear were pained to follow the 
brilliant face and listen to the sparkling wit—but 
you were a satirist! Admired and applauded, 
vou drank in the gay laugh of your votaries, 
sporting with the feelings of the sensitive man 
until you aroused passions of which you little 
lreamed. You were a strangely constituted be- 


sg—it must have been some deep, powerful, 


varching, absorbing sorrow, that could have 
changed the course of your sparkling thoughts. 


Oh, Grace!” and he looked full and frankly into? 


her sweet face, ‘‘ where your heart has oozed one 


i 


lrop of agony, mine has been wrung tenfold. : 


You wanted sad moments, communings with your 
ywn spirit in solitude and silence; I have pleaded 
with my own heart. I knew there were beautiful 
traits in your character, but they wanted perma- 
nent development. I have passed through dark 
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: and bitter trials, Grace, but have looked forward, 

trustingly forward, to domestic happiness, a bright 
Spot as yet unknown in Jife. A seat by the fire- 
, Side with a being whose heart was as full of truth 
»and tenderness as her form was of symmetry and 
» beauty. You are changed, Grace. If there are 
}fewer bright lines in your face, there are more 
> beautiful fibres in your heart. I woo you a se- 
. cond time ; woo you as the wife of my bosom.” 

Susy passed her arm around his neck and said, 
‘Grace is weary. Tell—tell her all to-morrow.” 

The morrow came and al! was told. 

* a * * * * * 

» Three weeks after, the air of the parlors at 
; Melbourn Hall were laden with the rich fragrance 
} of the myrtle and orange bloom. It was the bridal 
2eve of Grace and Susy. Sweet Susy, we are sorry 
>to say farewell, but she goes on the morn to Mr. 
Bryan’s princely home in D shire. But Grace 
; remains at Melbourn Hall, she is mistress of it by 
‘right of her husband. 
‘‘T cannot believe that is Grace Melbourn,”’ 
said the young heir of Bathust, leaning eagerly 
: forward, as she entered the door leaning on Lady 
Caroline’s arm. 

‘‘Yes, a strange circumstance. Dr. Danvers 
you know, was the banker’s nephew, and the 
; rightful owner of the estate.” 

‘*Then it was a monied match, after all,’’ he 
’ replied hurriedly. 


‘Look on her face, it will answer your surmise 
” 


5 
) 
> 





\ 


‘better than words of mine. 

It was all love and tenderness. The air that 
rested upon her young face seemed truly the breath 
of new-born beauty, it was the sublimate of kind 
and gentle thoughts, 
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TO MY MOTHER. 
BY S. J. 
Wuo watched my helpless infancy ? And pointed out to me the way 
With anxious heart and tearful eye That leads to life and endless day ! 
Heard my first sad and mournful cry, ? *T was you, my mother. 
And did the mourner’s wants supply ? } 
"T was you, my mother. : Who told me of the end of vice 
‘ That virtue leads to Paradise; 
Who joined in all my infant play ; And with her counsels, good and wise, 
With smiles heard what I had to say; Urged me to gain the heavenly prize? 
My gambols watched from day to day, ; °T was you, my mother. 
Or soothed my care and fear away ? ' a lll 
"T was you, my mother. W here’er o'er ont my footsteps rove, 
May | in virtue’s pathway move, 


Who guarded off the shafts of death, 
When thick they flew around my path; 


Or when the struggling spirit gasped for breath, 


Did offer up the prayer of faith? 
*T was you, my mother. 


Who taught my infant lips to pray, 
And give to God my earliest lay, 


And still give thanks to God above, 
Whose nature and whose name is love, 
For thee, my mother. 


And when thy lovely locks are gray, 
And thou dost totter on thy way; 
May I delight to be thy stay, 
And sing at last, in realms of day, 
With thee, my mother. 


ean ne 





THE END 
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JANE PIERSON. 





Letter From ANN Ray To Jutta Orson. 
Violet Glen, May 15th, 1824. 


Come to me Julia, my dearest friend, for I can- 


not fully enjoy my heart’s happiness until you are } 
here to share it with me. Yes, Julia, I am) 


happy—wholly so. I, who have been the sad, the 
misanthropic, the unbeliever in human truth, 
goodness or affection, I am now the joyous, loving 
believer in them all. Oh, Julia, I do love, and 
love has changed my beart—my whole nature. 
You know that I, being motherless, and proba- 
bly injudiciously managed in childhood by my 
father’s sister, to whose care I was confided, and 
who, no doubt, discharged her trust conscientiously, 


though unwisely, governing by terror, when ; 


affection would have moulded a nature like mine 
to its own image, without coercion or any harsher 
discipline. Put as it was, I became an unhappy, 
weeping, morose child, and grew up unamiable 
and distrustful. From my earliest recollection I 


have hated every creature but yourself, and you } 


know how I have loved you. Ay, I have wor- 
shiped you, because I was sure that you truly 
loved me. 

Judge then, dear Julia, of the intensity of the 


love which I feel for my betrothed. It has not ° 


swallowed up all other feelings, but it has changed 
my nature, as spring changes the wintry land- 


scape; giving soft verdure and hymning brooks, ; 


for snow and unsightly ice, and covering even the 
thorn branches with beauty and fragrant blos- 
soms. Oh, Julia, I now live a new life—I exist 
ina different world Joy is present with me, and 
Hope smiles in the bright future. Oh, if he de- 
ceive me—if this joy fade away. Certainly, Julia, 


than ever before, by the withdrawal of the light 


and warmth which now brighten my day. But I? 


will not think such cruel thoughts. This happi- 
ness is given me as a compensation for the dark- 
ness and sorrow of my childhood. 

Perhaps one reason of my present happiness is 
a change in my views of religion. You know that 
under the regimen of my aunt, my inducements to 
goodness were a fear of the wrath of God, andasa 
consequence, the maliciousness of the Evil One, to 
whose tormenting and polluting power I should be 


himself, has also taught me to love Him, of whom 
it is asserted, that God is Love. Can love bear to 
inflict pain and anguish upon its object?) No—oh, 
never—no. 


your often repeated promise to act as bridemaid 
at my wedding. The day is yet just one month 
distant, but I wish you would come as soon as pos- 
sible, and assist me in making my arrangements, 


while you participate in my happiness, and chase, 


with the sunshine of your ever joyous presence, 
the last lingering mists of sadness from my soul, 


2of her worshiped Clarence, that I almost love 
I could not endure an existence colder and darker } 


‘cruelty of loving one in whom the happiness, t 


,tence. I long to have you know him, and yp: 
, stand what a treasure of love, honor, and oyy'. 
) lence, kind heaven has bestowed upon yo) 


‘happy, 


\ 


ir} 
apy 


Any Ray 


‘ 

) Letter rrom Junta Orson To Enury Gore 
2 ° 

) Violet Glen, Tune 4h, 89) 
} Enten, dear, dear Ellen—what shal] | «+ 


‘ you—what shall I do? I am half distracted: ». 
»soul is in tumults! Joy, pain, hope, fear, pride 
;and sharne—all in excess, and each strivine ty be 
{come master of my heart, keep me in a constr 
agony. 

Ellen, you know I came here to be bridem; 
sat Ann Ray’s wedding. I have been here nea 
three weeks; and, oh Ellen! what ages of agoy 
have I endured in this little time. How shal! 7 
»make my confession to you? You wil! d. 


a 


a wicked traitress, but if you could know how | 


have been tried, you would then be able to for 
an impartial judgment, and I feel that you w 

) pity and forgive that which now you may 
‘demn. , 

) Ellen, I love—madly and devotedly—and : 
object of my affection is no other than Clar 
Hartley, the betrothed, and the almost wed! 
‘husband of my dearest friend. 

Is this not dreadful? I cannot penetrat 
mystery of my own heart, or understand how th 
‘can be. I arrived here in the evening—Ann 1 
» ceived me with a wild joy, she was so happy: 
her love, poor girl. She dwelt so eloquent); 


>the excellencies, and superiority in every respect 


} 


him before I saw him, and when, the next morning 
I met him in the drawing-room, I experienc: 
ings which I can never describe. I nearly 
}and sustained myself with the utmost diffen!t 
’ From that moment I Joved him. J could nota 
sit. It is destiny, Ellen! I could not conter 





against it. I felt that it was a monstrous sin to: 


me ta love him. I dwelt upon the treachery; 
very life of my confiding friend seemed to depen: 
And trust me, Ellen, I would sooner have ¢ 


:° 


than have intentionally betrayed my feelings ' 
given over. But he who has taught me to love} 


her, or tohim. Oh, how great was my torture‘ 


‘hear her constantly talking of her love and happ. 
,ness, and of his perfections, and to assist in! 
; preparations for the bridal—as a martyr prep®! 
- his own coffin. 

But I have wandered from the purpose of my ‘ 
letter, which is to claim of you the fulfillment of’ 


Last Saturday Ann went with her motlir 


} 
i 


He had been out gunning, and came up the g 
and before T was aware, stood just before me. 


may not tell you all that passed between us the 
‘and there. He told me that when he affia 
and you will become acquainted with my Cla-’ 


himself to Ann Ray, he did it in sincerity, be! 


nake some final purchases, and it so chanced 10" 
; Clarence and I met in the bower, just below! 
,garden in the glen. I had sought that sec. 
-spot to school my heart, and weep freely, 2° 
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shat what he felt for her was love. Put that 
- be became acquainted with me he had dis- 
vod his mistake. He protested that he never 
1 gatil he loved me; that in his present state 
sine he could not and would not marry Ann. 
_ ort, Ellen, his passionate eloquence con- 
red all my scruples, and I consented to an 
~eyt and clandestine union with him. Oh, 


peu 


rion! this is dreadful. My poor friend lies at? 


. 


moment calmly and sweetly sleeping in the 
ning room. I can look full on her sweet face 


‘ough the open door. How affectionately she 


raced and kissed me before she laid her head: 


‘the pillow, and bade me not sit writing until I 
nmed the splendor of my eyes. 
She will wake with her heart full of love and 


iss; she will stretch out her arms to embrace 
-[ shall not be beside her. Oh, then will fol- 


low terror, surprise, agony. I dare not think of 


+ for I shall fly with Clarence at midnight. To 
happiness? Alas, I know not—but that the cup 


. . . \ 
will be dashed with gall, is morally certain. } 


Hark! The clock has struck eleven—one hour 

ve and the deed isdone. That hour will be an 
eternity of torture to me. How calmly she lies 
yonder—smiling as she sleeps. She is very beau- 
‘ful. Her brown hair, glittering with a golden 


the pillow, and the clear brow and smooth shoul- 
that rest upon it. How beautifully the long, 
lark eye-lashes cast their shadows into the pale 
rose-tinge of her cheek, while the soft breath that 
moistens the lovely little mouth, heaves with a 
gentle motion the half-veiled bosom, and the 
round, white arm that lies Jovingly over it. She 
is beautiful, and happy now. ‘To-morrow—oh, 
to-morrow !—and I am the destroyer Ha! her 
ips move—she murmurs of her Clarence—of her 
lear Julia. Oh, that I was away. I cannot en- 
lure this much longer Ellen, Ellen! forgive 
ne, pity me—plead for me with Ann and her 
riends. Oh, if she should awaken now! Good 


night 
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Lerter rrom CLrarence Hartrey to G. Busn. 
Cross Roads, June 9. 
My pear Georce—What a strange world this 


hue in the lamp-light, and contrasting equally with } 
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how plastic these female natures are. Win them 
once to love you, to believe on your entire devo 
tion to them, and to rely firmly on your honor and 
virtuous principle, and then you may persuade 
them to any thing. The dear confiding creatures 
, will give even their conscience into your keeping, 
and go with you lovingly wherever you lead the 
} Way. 
> «To night, at midnight, I shall bear Miss Julia 
away to happiness, I hope. I do feel a little guilty 
on Ann’s account, for I snow that she does love 
sme and will make a great lamentation, but her 
grief will soon pass away, and the reputation of a 
,; wronged and broken-hearted maiden, will win her 
{a profusion of worshipers, and she will rejoice in 
{her husband’s arms that she escaped a union with 
)one so faithless as Clarence Hartley. You will 
, learn all that transpires from your aflianced Ellen, 
and I beg that you will write all the news, and 
) direct to me in Philadelphia, to which city I shall 
hasten with my beautiful bride 
But the hour approaches—Cupid speed me. 
| Good-bye George. 
Letter rrom Grorcr Pusu to C. Hartrey. 
Violet Glen, June 15th. 

Ou, that you were here Clarence, to look upon 
‘your work and weep. At least you would feel 
‘remorse, and you deserve to suffer its utmost ago- 
snies. I must speak plainly to you, and you must 
‘bear it. You have acted a part unworthy of a 
}man, and since our laws cannot reach you, the 
great Lawgiver will punish you according to your 
‘deserts. 
I will not waste time in speaking of the mean- 
>ness and cruelty of taking undue advantage of 
)}woman’s confiding nature and perfect love. A 
love unselfish and trusting, like the love of angels 
{for the Most High, but will proceed with the 
{painful task of detailing the consequences of your 
infidelity. 
) Early in the morning after your elopement Ann 
\ Ray awoke, and finding that Julia had not been in 
(bed, arose in great alarm for her friend. The 
{family was soon astir, and search made every- 
‘where, as you are aware, in vain. At length Miss 
; Ray was discovered in her chamber, pale and rigid 


oe eee eee 


ow 


s,and what unaccountable creatures we images}as marble, and holding in her hand the cold and 
‘our Maker are. Only a few weeks ago I wrote }cruel note which you had conveyed to her dress- 
‘0 you, depicting in all sincerity, my heart’s de- ‘ing-table. So the mystery was cleared up, and 
ught in the projected union with Miss Ray. I(now it was the endeavor of all to recall her to life 
lid love her passionately, and she loved me as}and consciousness. She was put to bed and medi- 
well. I had begun to feei my devotion tire some- } cal aid exhausted upon her; yet though her frame 
what, under the enervating influence of her un-$ relaxed, she gave no sign of sensibility all that day 
varying tenderness; when the loveliest little sor-$and the ensuing night. My beloved Ellen Grey 
ceress on earth arrived at Violet Glen, in the{ watched over her with unwearied tenderness, 
person of Julia Orson, the bridemaid elect. She ready to attempt consolation as soon as she should 
s the very reverse of Miss Ray in every respect.) be able to receive it. 

I cannot say that she is lovelier, for there is no) But when at length the poor stricken one arose 
comparing things so utterly unlike; but she is in- from her stupor, she seemed neither to hear nor 
iuitely more attractive—at any rate she leads off{heed any one who approached her. She only 
0 another track. She was much struck with me i sighed and groaned, repeating—* undone—utterly, 
it our first meeting, as I readily perceived; and }and forever undone !” 

though she endeavored to be very guarded, I} The day before yesterday she begged to be left 
read the progress of her love for me, and cherished alone for an hour. © Her request was granted, al- 
ts growth while I seemed wholly indifferent to {though a strict watch was kept for any unusual 
ier, until it arrived at an overpowering height. ‘noise. During some time she was heard moving 


‘hen I came forward, confessed my flame, and }about her room, and then all was still. When at 
‘aving conquered al! the scruples of her woman’s } length they entered the room, she lay on a couch, 
veart and quieted her conscience, won her re/we-}robed in her bridal array, but without ornament, 
‘ant consent to that which she was dying to ac-' excepting a cluster of white-roses in her hair 
‘omplish—a clandestine marriage. It is wonderful ) Still, pale, and lifeless, she lay in her beauty—and 
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in her cold fingers was still grasped your fatal 
note, on the blank portion of which she had writ- 
ten—‘* Bury me on the day appointed for my 
bridal, and do not weep—it is better so.” 

We did not examine into the manner of her 
death. It was enongh that she was dead. 

This is the day—and in a few hours, the beau- 
tiful form will be consigned to the still grave. Oh, 
that you could look upon her now, as she lies in 


S’ GARLAND. 





him, who with such eloquent reaconins . 
my scruples and won me to act the tra, 
while he has been to me an accuser g 
he has been himself a sufferer, | 
trembled for his reason, when jn ¢ 
would start from his pillow, and cal). 
Ann Ray; or repeat— I owe her ove }, 
one tear at least. Oh, that I could hayo 
in her coffin! Come to me, dear Any- 








the coffin. You owe her one last look—one tear ment—only one little moment.” Ay) ; 

at least. would weep so bitterly. Of late he has {iy Twas 
I should not have written to you but that you a settled melancholy, which it is painfy! +... rault ab 
requested me todo so. Maya timely repentance template Oh, how dreadfully mistaken ay». The eart 
save you and your partner in this guilt froma more who imagine that they can win happiness by. rhe sett! 
bitter and enduring agony. Farewell. ning against God and their fellow cieatures, “sy serial cb 
‘happiness is always a rose beset with tho» seas (0 

aed . The flower soon perishes on our bosom, whyjo #, I; was 
Letrer rrom Jouta Hartiey to Evven Busn. er amy! goad a chafe us forever, thonght 

Y . clien, it 1s terrible to endure the remors above 
Philadelphia, Dec. 20th, 1838. eiiel ig an penitence, and therefore cannot hon purer, l 
I parr not address you as my friend, dear El- Ellen, 1 am coming home to die. Neither pr} Far a 
len, yet I trust that you do not utterly abhor me, | nor fear can longer keep me from the places | the ech 
you will, at least, read my letter. Oh, Ellen, I which I have known peace. Yow will suffer 1 n med! 
have suffered dreadfully since I last wrote to you. poor wanderer to rest beneath your roof? | oughs 
I am old, and already gray-headed, with sorrow, know you will, for you are a follower of the Me:. the C00 
and the ravages of that undying worm—remorse. ciful. feet, au 
I have been miserable ever since I knewClarence, Ellen—I am forsaken of all the world. Ch with a 
Hartley. Guilty and miserable. And he—oh, rence has left me and gone, I know not whither— the V10 
Ellen, how could T have deemed that he who for- or with whom. = 
sook for me his affianced bride, would remain true Write to me—and say; oh, say that I ma ands ' 
to any vow, or faithful to any love? I have en- come and die in my childhood's home, and thy nae 
nel thes lone bitterness of the deserted wife; the you will aid me to seek pardon and peace. |) silence 
hopeless anguish of the hereaved mother; the cruel not—I know you will not refuse the prayer tte 
humiliation of abject poverty—and worst of all, your unhappy dens 
have suffered the cutting insults and reproaches of Jura Hartiry 2 
ra 
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FLOWERS. 
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BY FLOs. 7 

Nature is the book of heaven, Laughing, smiling, prattling sweet oly 

Its author is the living God ; > Thrice happy is the man who shares the bliss, ° 
Flowers are the pictures given, Which visits such a fairy scene as this. ac 

Scattered o’er its pages broad. - 

Thrice happy is the man who reads and learns, Nature is a boundless sea; lyre 
And wisdom seeks, in every page he turns. Flowers are the islands there, sigh 
; Which, where’er the travelers be, a 
Nature is a smiling maid, ‘ Dispel their sorrow, soothe their care _ 
Robed in all her bridal dress ; Thrice happy is the man who sees these spots ther 
Flowers, are the jewels laid, } Which, in his love to us, kind Heaven allots. min 
Sparkling ‘neath each lovely tress, 5 : soit 

Thrice happy is the man who wins a smile, ) Nature is a varying year, ent nes 
Fresh from her ruby lips, unstained by guile. ) With winter's colds and summers heats ros 
5 The flower is the spring so deer, * 
Nature is a clear, blue sky, ; With balmy zephyrs breathing sweets = 
Beauteous, pleasing to the sight; ‘ Thrice happy is the man to whom these pleas’ ¥ 
Flowers are the stars that lie, ‘ Come from Nature's rich unfading treasures. sist 
Sending forth their twinkling light. , , : ynrih 2 mo 
Thrice happy is the man who seeks their ray, > Nature 8 changing life, | his 
For seeking it, his sorrows flee away. : With infant years and hoary ogni Ac 
. § Flowers, the boyhood: free from strile, : 

Nature is a family fair, ‘ From racking trouble, and from cares. TI 
Where father, mother, children meet; } Thrice happy is the man to whom this youth, Tl 


Flowers are the children there, : 


° . ° . ,” 
Forever blooms, despite “times envious tooth 
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THE SONG 


OF THE MINSTREL. 





BY BESSIE ALLEN. 





Twas the soft, sweet hour of sunset; the blue 
* above was undimmed by a solitary cloud. 
I! 


, 


~tting sun, and the melodious notes of the 
choir were hushed, with the exception of the 
oot tones of the nightingale’s plaintive strain. 


» was the season of reflection, of deep, silent 
‘opebt. In an hour like this the spirit soars 
hove the sad, wearisome world, and secks a 
ourer, brighter land. 





echoing forest, a youth was sitting absorbed 
meditation. A willow gracefully bent its long 
shs above his head, and slowly waved them in 
. cool zephyr; violets grew in profusion at his 
t.and a dark river passed slowly on by him 
tha deep, sad moan; a lyre lay near him, amid 
violets, where it had fallen from his hand, and 

: almost hidden by the fragrant blossoms. His 
nis were clasped, and his dark, lustrous eyes 
vere raised to heaven. For a long time he sat in 
lence, gazing into the depths of the pure azure 
At length the god of day sunk below the 

yon, and the less brilliant, but more beautiful 
arose. The glorious sunset hues passed 

yay, and the cold, calm moonlight, sprinkled its 
ms over the river’s dark bosom. He drew 
leep sigh, and leaned himself against the 





‘How sad, that scenes like these must have an 
he murmured softly, as if fearful of disturb- 
rthe solemn silence. ** Would that man might 
ver realize the sadness and misery of the world, 

t always remain in a blissful, dream-like exist- 

e, ever surrounded by a halo of love and joy. 

I love the sunset hour; there is something in it so 
ly, so calm, so fraught with higher, purer feel- 
vs than aught of earth; it fills my soul with 
stasy. But mine has been asad, sorrowful way ; 
ttle in unison with the bright dreams that visit 
>in an hour like this.’? He stooped to raise his 
yre from the bed of violets where it lay, and 
sighed as he bent over them: * Beautiful flowers, 
weet emblems of faithfulness; you speak to me 
Lome, and the friends I love.” Then touching 
chords with a master’s hand, he drew from 
‘hem a strain of gushing melody. Soon his voice 
mingled with the music. At first its tones were 
‘olt and gentle, searcely louder than a zephyr’s 


root 


! . . 
vreath; but gathering strength as he proceeded, it | 


rose far above the sweet tones of the lyre, in a 
nich and powerful strain. The song of his child- 
iood, of the happy hours he had spent in his be- 

ved home, blessed by paternal instruction, and 


‘heered by the companionship of brothers and 


ters. Then the theme changed, and he sang 
cournfully of the death of those beloved ones, and 


departure from his father’s halls—tears filled 





< 


us eyes, and his melodious voice trembled as he 


led these sad events, and he prayed in earnest 


ones that he soon might rest beside the departed. 


hen ha + ; i 4 
en he recounted his travels since that period. 


angry waves had tossed him on their bosom, 


ro earth was bathed in the pure, gentle light of 


Far away from the city, beneath the shade of 


and thrown his vessel, broken, wrecked, upon the 
coast of Spain. He sang of the goodness of the 
Creator in preserving him trom a dreadful death 
amid the waves, and his full, rich voice, broke 
into a lofty song of praise for his mercies. 
Continuing his song, he repeated his adventures 
in that country, and his departure for the sunny 
skies of Italy. Long he dwelt on the beauties of 
that land—of its orange groves and lovely flowers ; 
of its inhabitants, so kind and hospitable, and his 
strains had in them something soiter and gentler 
than ever before, as he breathed, in low, melting 
tones of a lovely being who had there thrown 
across his pathway a light, pure and radiant as the 
morning. He portrayed her as he first saw her, 
in all the witehing loveliness of youth, and recalled 
the hour when he had first won trom her the secret 
of her love. Sadder, and gentler still, grew the 
strain as he delineated her long illness, her suffer- 
ings, and peaceful resignation; and his anguish, 
as he saw her slowly wasting away, without 
power to shield her from the stern destroyer. He 
sang in melancholy tones of her last gentle words, 
so full of hope and tenderness, aud of her depar- 
ture. Then his lyre echoed to a mournful dirge 
for the good and beautiful, and he lamented the 
disappointment of all his high hopes, in the death 
of all he had ever loved. 
Suddenly he commenced a higher, 
e sang of the bright bird, Hop 


noble r strain. 
», which, cleaving 
he air with swift pinions, entered the 

the blessed, and returning, assured him of a re- 
union with them all. Memory retired for awhile, 
and, as his hands swept the strings, he mingled 
his voice with the melody in tones full of faith 
and resignation. He was no longer a sad, solitary 
being, shut out from the world and mourning his 
sorrows. It was a moment of inspiration. His 
fingers remained motionless amid the chords of 
his lyre, and his gaze was fixed on the beautiful 
gems of night with which the skies were studded. 
He scemed communing with the invisible inhabi- 
tants of the heavens. ‘The solt light of the moon 
enshrouded him, and he seemed like an 
exquisite piece of marble sculpture, than aught of 
life. 

The night passed slowly on, but the minstrel 
had not yet awakened from his vision. He still 
sat motionless, in the same attitude, gazing to- 
ward the sky. The morning came; earth waked 
again to gladness, and the trees were filled with 
the harmony of birds. It was the hour he loved 
more than all others, but still he waked not. 
Heaven had claimed him, and he had departed in 
a strain of his own melody. He had gone to a 
land of light and joy, where he was welcomed by 
bright seraphs and long lost loved ones. He had 


' 
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more 


joined in songs of praise far sweeter than that he 
had left unfinished here. 

It was fitting that one like him should thus de- 
part amid the beautiful seenes of nature. He 
was borne from them to his tomb in a neighbor- 

sing church-yard. 


) 


His lyre was buried with 
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him, and a plain marble stone, with the simple 
inscription, ** The Stranger’s Tomb,” marks the 
spot. Far from his native land, with none to 
mourn his death, he lies. All his lofty aspira- 


HEART YEARNING. 


I never can forget thee—while my heart 

Holds intercourse with memory, and reviews 

The sadly pleasant vista of the Past. 

‘Tis very sweet, and yet ‘tis sorrowful ; 

Oh, very sorrowful, to muse of thee. 

Thy faithful friendship—thy unchanging love— 

Thy fervent sympathy—thy generous aid, 

Which cheered, sustained, and soothed my burdened 
heart, 

Along the weary way which it was mine 

To tread almost alone, and, but for thee, 

Without the light of love. Ob, it is sweet 

To think of all the earnest sophistries 

With which thou didst encourage me to hope— 

To bear my burden meekly, and toil on— 

To do my duty with unflinching soul, 

And seek no guerdon but the quiet voice 


Which whispers in the soul, “Thou hast done well x 


And He who seeth every secret act, 
And giveth openly the large reward, 
Is watching all thy ways.” 

My own sweet friend, 
Thou wert to me heaven’s angel—but for thee 
My heart had broken, when the magic hues 
Of young life's romance faded from the clouds 
That seemed till then a halftransparent veil 
Between this world and heaven, through which 

bright forms 

Of glorious creatures were discernible ; 
While softened lustre from the radiant folds 
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THE CROWN 


Tue crown that girts the kingly brow, 
And kingly pomp adorns, 

Can neither joy nor peace bestow, 
Give me the crown of thorns. 

The peerless, priceless diadem, 
A dying Savior bore, 

Expiring on the accurséd tree, 
Lost sinners to restore. 


The martyr’s crown, in crimson dyed, 
Crown of atoning grace; 

The crown that senless temples bore 

To save a sinful race. 
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RLAND. 
,tions have faded, and he rests, unknow, 
(wept, in the midst of strangers. 4 »,... 
(destiny for one so young, so gifted, a1 . 
{ piring. 


and 


PO oe A Os th 
travel a 
sided an 

nea 
a taste | 
“|; 
much h 
t Lay like the bow of promise on my way fol owe 
_Imparting richer beauty to the flowers, daught 
' And making every dew-drop seem a gem — 
‘Ah! when those magic clouds grew black y ae 
‘ storms, ceedins 
‘And moaned deep thunders, while like Serpeut plexior 
tongues cent ¥! 
} The quivering lightning darted, and strong wip) ane 
( Wrecked all my gorgeous bowers, aud destroyed om 
; The more substantial castles of my hope— ehly 
‘ But that I found a refuge in thy love, ing fee 
‘ My spirit had been crushed, and my poor lite other 
; Been wasted on the cold and barren path.— ag 
( But thou didst bear my sorrows on thy heart, re 
, And comfort me with precious loving words, beaut 
¢ And presages of brighter days to come, stamy 
>And joy, and peace, and honor. to lov 
Ah, dear friend with 
‘ How fondly cherished are all memories veal 
‘Of thy sustaining love. Though pale and sad had s 
‘ The gentle angels are, still they are al! best 
‘ That now converse with my lone heart of thee ter. 
‘Thou art not near me, to sustain me now 7 br 
, Or cheer me with thy bright and loving sme; “ 
, And Tam all alone—alone and sad, cepti 
? And almost without hope. Yet one bright rey her ] 
Is beaming through this misty atmosphere, wr 
From the eternal world—where thou and ! ni 
; May meet in Jesus, and find perfect peace, - 
) Where sorrow, fear, and parting, come no more pera 
dest 
min 
at 
See} 
f. 
OF THORNS. ul 
fan 
The crown of an immortal king, ps 
Descended from his throne, ne) 
Glad tidings to the lost to bring, cal 
And claim them for his own. tio 










nic 

How abject are all earthly things, pe 
They dazzle to destroy— i 
My hope is in the King of kings, tr 
An everlasting joy. th 
Time fades,—yet while it fades it leaves re 
A brighter view of Heaven, . 
Death to the contrite sinner gives Ps 





What Ife has never given. 





A DOMESTIC 


Ax the banks of the Delaware, some two days 
ave] above the city of Brotherly Love, there re- 
inj an old lady in a retired cottage, ornamented 

~ oat manner With trees and shrubs, displaying 
mete above the ordinary inhabitants of the coun- 
te Though well stricken in years, she preserved 
ch health and vigor of constitution. She had 
‘tinwed to the grave her husband and her only 
inahter, who in dying, however, had bequeathed 
-, her eare a daughter who was now in her seven- 
soonth year. Adelia, for by this name she loved 
to be called, was light and elegant in form, not ex- 
seeding in stature the middle size, with a com- 
nlexion just relieved from the olive by an evanes- 
cent vet perpetually recurring blush. Dark hair, 
-arelessly arranged, an open forehead, large black 
lawghing eyes, a small, short, and exquisitely 
shaped mouth, with small pearly teeth, and a 
richly curved chin, the rarest and most distinguish- 
ing feature of Grecian beauty. Had she lived in 
other days, her countenance, without borrowing 
fom the ideal, might have furnished a model for 
the goddess of Love, for besides the harmony 
of material proportions which constitutes human 
beauty, Adelia had inherited a spirit of the noblest 
stamp, uniting pride with gentleness, a proneness 
to love with that maidenly reserve and self-respect, 
without which love can never be safely indulged 
in. She had seen but little of the world, but her 
reading for one so young was extensive, and she 
had seized on those parts of knowledge which could 
best contribute to the development of her charac- 
ter. She was educated principally at the academy 
in Bradford, Massachusetts, a pleasant town on the 
banks of the river Merrimack, where she acquired 
a large amount of useful information. Her per- 
ceptions were rapid, her memory retentive, and 
her perseverance indefatigable. Here she laid the 
foundations of her knowledge, and here her intel- 
lect was stimulated, disciplined, and directed. Her 
preceptors and associates ever regarded her with 
respect and esteem, and considered her ardent tem- 
perament, her decision and perseverance, and her 
strength of mind, as ominous of some uncommon 
lestiny. Adelia’s manners were engaging as her 
mind was noble and her person beautiful. She had 
a certain feminine and fascinating softness in her 
unrestrained gestures and sparkling gayety, which 
seemed to subdue her natu®al joyousness into the 
form and method of conventional elegance; play- 
inl without degenerating into levity, free, yet not 
familiar, delieate but void of prudishness—in one 
word, her manners were such as nature bestows 
on the dawn of womanhood, which no rules can 
teach and no art ean imitate. Language, however, 
can only seize on the coarse and palpable distine- 
tons ot character and manners. To paint the 
uicer shades, to bring before the mind those slight 
peculiarities in the modes of action or endurance, 
which distinguish native dignity of soul in the 
highest degree from that which most nearly ap- 
proaches it, would require a richer vocabulary 
than has yet been invented. Soon after Adelia’s 
return from Bradford, toward the close of a fine 
summer day, after listening with intrinsic delight 
'o the pious admonitions of her grandmother, the 
stotesque beauty of the surrounding scenery invited 
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her to walk. She followed the windings of a 
stream which was lost at some distance among 
luxuriant groves of chestnut. The rich coloring 
of evening glowed through the dark foliage, which, 
spreading a pensive glow around, offered a scene 
congenial to the present temper of her mind; and 
she entered the shade. Her thoughts, affected by 
the surrounding objects, gradually sunk into a 
pleasing melancholy, and she was insensibly led 
on. She still followed the course of the stream to 
where the deep shades retired, and the scene again 
opening to day, yielded to her a view so various 
and sublime, that she paused in thrilling and de- 
lightful wonder, her thoughts inspired with reve- 
rential awe, involuntarily rose “ from Nature up to 
Nature’s God.” The last dying gleams of day 
tinted the rocks that shone upon the waters which 
retired through a rugged channel and were lost 
apparently among the receding cliffs. While she 
listened to their distant murmur, a voice of liquid 
and melodious sweetness arose from among the 
rocks ; it sung an air whose melancholy ¢xpressions 
awakened all her attention and captivated her 
heart. The tones swelled and died faintly away 
among the clear yet languishing echos which the 
rocks repeated with an effect like that of enchant- 
ment. Adelia looked round in search of the sweet 
warbler, and found sitting on a small projection of 
rock, overshadowed by drooping syeamores, an 
evening robin; but her attention was soon turned 
from the little songstress by the terrific appearance 
of a Newfoundland dog, which she saw at some 
distance cross the path. She immediately con- 
cealed herself beneath some shady bowers, watch- 
ing with intense anxiety the direction he pursued, 
in order to avoid the animal on her return to the 
cottage. Meantime, the footsteps of a sportsman 
startled the little bird, and it flew up, and as if 
drawn by magic to the place of her concealment, 
perched upon the branches above her head. At 
the sight of which the sportsman fired—a piercing 
shriek followed the report—he ran directly to the 
spot. There he beheld a young woman, lying ap- 
parently dead, and the little victim at whose life 
he had aimed, fluttering in the dark tresses which 
fell in beautiful juxuriance over her bosom. Pity, 
surprise, and admiration, struggled in the breast 
of the stranger, and while he stood surveying 
the object which excited these different emotions, 
he took some water from his canteen and sprinkled 
her face; she revived, he raised her from the 
ground, and endeavored by every act of kindness 
to console the agitated girl. She soon perfectly 
recovered herself, and Roderick, for by this name 
we will eall the young sportsman, offered to be the 
companion of the residue of her walk. Adelia was 
immediately led into confidence. From the man- 
ner of Roderick she believed there was no further 
cause for alarm—politely indicated her acceptance 
of his proposal, and he accompanied her home. 
The grandmother was not a little surprised at see- 
ing the stranger with Adelia, but after learning 
the circumstance which had occasioned the mys- 
tery, and being pleased with his unaffected dignity, 
she invited him to remain with themall night. He 
accepted the invitation. The next morning he 
arose with the sun, and never did he commence 
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his diurnal career upon a more bright and promis- ‘to please the old lady as well as Adu, , 


ing day. The fields and the groves were beautiful, ' first visit he had learned that to her min) 


kins the 
as though fresh from the hands of their Maker.’ the royal bard of Israel, or an extrger ¢ 7." ponding 
The wild-roses were blushing in every tangled. burning lyre of the son of Amoz, w 


4 ¢ 

men 

SY formes 
as! : 


cépse and dell, the orchards and the bright green ‘ ing than the waters of Horeb to the fan.) gcters IS 
meadows were profusely sprinkled with wild- of Jacob. Roderick was not yet twenty. > Ina! 
flowers of every hue. The solemn stillness which | the appearance of fifty in this world’s jy, accom 

prevailed might have been likened to the matin’ He had seen some gay days in Seotla;) Philace 

hour in Paradise, after the first concert of the‘ place he left soon after the death of his g.. be mad 
morning stars, before its solitude had been broken ‘ came over to America with a splendid joy, ving ¥ 
by the voice of man, or its golden fruits and blush- : classed with the first characters in the ery oy) hes and 

ing flowers tasted or gazed upon by woman. Such‘ ladelphia. He was a youth of fashional\.... net 
was the scenery, and such the time, when young ‘ of easy address, engaging manners, and of gy, ....,. keen €) 

Roderick was wending his way leisurely from the ‘able appearance. He was one of those hay... Adelia 
cottage to the village, where he had left his car-; who are distinguished by the general aype society 
riage and two spirited bays—ruminating upon the . of ladies’-men, he had heretofore made jt a fhe princip 
events of the past; meditating upon the incidents ‘ chief pleasures to have, what he termed jt. 4, fore, © 
of the preceding day—the singular manner by nocent flirtation with every fine woman |». » + eee 
which he had been introduced to the cottage—and ‘and his opinion of the female character was ; ‘ws . 
perchance, among the thick-coming fancies of they would console themselves with the next, ee" 
f his mind, indulging in pleasing visions of the fu- ‘able lover that would be thrown in their way, 1, us 

- ture, when he entered the village. He stepped ‘acquaintance with Adelia had in some pros, band’s 

S directly into the mansion-house, where many able ‘ altered his opinion, still he had no idea of {ory soare } 

a. men were assembled. On his entrance every (any serious connection with her, but he estoom. ae 

— countenance was lighted up with smiles—their ‘ her innocent gayety, admired her beauty, ay) y 8 

‘ thoughts moved more briskly—a brighter glow ‘ charmed with those indiscribable graces \} sone 

: flashed from one imagination to another—their ever the attendants of symmetry of form, sipo:; + were 

; language grew more earnest and full of life, and’ of mind, and a vivacious, uncontaminated simplie h win 

: ; politics, which was the topic under discussion, in- | city of manners. Adelia received his addyrsss », ort 
Mi af sensibly acquired a superior elevation. He never he designed them—his attentions were oe : 
et le 3 sought to display his abilities--praised the inge-. termed common-place; not one word of love |, —“ 
i 4 nuity, appeared to value the opinions, respect the he ever named to the captivating girl, but y aed 
+ 5 judgment of his opponents in argument, yet by: listen with all the attention of the most enthoss. ries 
| F some imperceptible influence he invariably created ‘tie lover to her tones of exquisite tenderposs, eo 
un 9 in all the persuasion that truth was on his side. which touched thrillingly upon every fibre of his birth 
ll Although it was a day of high political excitement, ‘heart with irresistible power. He th oni 
Pi and his zeal for the cause of democracy had brought > voice so sweet as hers. It was more delicious: Five 
1. him to the village, yet could he not divert from his taste than the mellowing strains of the ie». vealit 
his mind the beautiful cottage girl, and the singu- ‘ herd’s lute, which had so often fell on his ear, as the . 

lar manner by which he had become acquainted , came floating on the evening breeze trom the dew. te af 

with her. He resolved before he returned to his (stained top of Scotland’s greenest mount. | sh 

residence in Philadelphia, to see her again. The , she was a beauty of the highest order, ani high!) pees 


next day he ordered his carriage, and in his com-‘ accomplished, he was fully certain, but she wa of co 
fortable little vehicle, and fast trotters, he started. veiled in obscurity. He would say again w! 








for the cottage. His course lay for a pleasant dis- ‘ splendid woman she will be ; how her brow wou! the | 
tance, through a beautiful wood, the wedded? grace a coronet, I am certainly in love with 4 me ® 
boughs and woven leaves of which, with festoons lia; and as the bright glances of her eyes wich unde 
of vines and twining parasites, made net-work of shot forth as from liquid diamonds, encountered pos 
the dark-blue light of day. The approach of even-, his, he found himself drawn to her side by an im: of b 
ing was, moreover, diffusing a delicious coolness : pulse which he could neither resist or control. lh hens 
through the atmosphere; the flowers were renew- > therefore resolved if it were possible to win her of | 
ing their fragrance and deepening their hues, as‘ heart, let her circumstances be what the) ime 
they flung around their odors, the expanding oaks \ he would make her his wife. An avowal of &s sick 
waved with a deeper green, and their leafy canopy > love to her soon led him to the discovery that & wit] 
softened and mellowed the light into perfect har- | had already won the yeung and unsuspecting hear! oon; 
mony with the feelings of Roderick, which were ‘of Adelia. It is not the disposition of yout ail 
at that moment tinged with more than their usual | minds to weigh for months and years the stern ae 
pensiveness. As he drew near the cottage, he} value of those qualities which attract them. 4: tad 
again beheld the beautiful Adelia; she had just ‘soon as they see virtue they respect it, as him 
risen from a mossy seat, and was standing by a‘ they meet kindness they believe it, and as soon tos 
clump of wild-rose bushes, weaving a garland of. a union of both presents itself they love it. \« add 
the blossoms. She was loosely, though tastefully ; having passed through the disappointments 0! 3 not 
attired, in such manner as to display her fine form > lusive world, they grasp for reality every poz’ ing 
to the best possible advantage. Her hair, in ring- | that appears. They have not yet admitt: tim 
lets and wavy clusters, floated darkly and grace-: cruel doctrine which, when it takes effect, era’ tail 
fully beneath the gipsy hat which was placed and extends the misery it affects to cure. Wo the 
lightly upon her head. The moment she saw Ro-? we give up our souls to suspicion, we gra! ac 
derick approaching she stepped forth to meet him, ‘learn to deceive, whilst we repress the fervers att 
and with no small degree of pleasure conducted our own hearts, we freeze those which app tw 
him into the cottage, where he was most cordially us; whilst we cautiously avoid occasions © © 


received by the old lady, and from that time he, ceiving pain, we at every remove acquire & 
became their constant visitor. The young gentle-‘ conscious influence to inflict anguish on tho~ ' ye 
man Well understood how to order his conversation ‘follow us. They again meet from our conduct “ m 














ene the reason and the lesson to obliterate the ex- 
Png sensibilities of their nature, and thus the 
Pmentilg chain of deceived and deceiving char- 
~ sors is lengthened to infinitude. — 

: In a few months they were married, and Adelia 
ympanied her husband to the beautiful city of 
philadelphia, where by his own skill and enterprise 
»» made large additions to his fortune. His style of 
vying was that of a nobleman—lavish in his boun- 
os and splendid in his hospitalities. He had great 
ot and knowledge of business, and looked with a 


ta : . 
keen eye into the affairs and characters of men. 
idelia had a constant intercourse with the best 


«ciety. Her acquaintance was extensive with the 
principal statesmen. Her conversations, there- 
‘re, on all suitable occasions abounded with all 
those savory recollections and piquant anecdotes, 
which, from the lips of a fascinating woman, add 


~~ 
oi 


gentlest benevolence, winning tenderness, graceful 
and unwearied attention to the wishes 5f another. 
The first secret that had existed between them, 
was his visits to young Caroline, a female who had 
recently appeared at a distance of a few rods by a 
window directly opposite to that where he was 
accustomed to sit. The extraordinary attractive- 
ness of this female soon captivated his attention. 
Day after day was she seated at the window, as if 
engaged in some appropriate feminine occupation, 
and frequently glancing across the little court that 
separated the buildings, a pair of dark lustrous 
eyes that seemed to pierce his very soul. Her 
hair, black as ebony, hung in rich glossy clusters 
over a neck and bosom of alabaster, and her fea- 
tures regular, though not positively beautiful, were 
what may be called fine, and withal, exceedingly 
fair and attractive. She hada pretty mouth, which 


charms to the social circle. She presided at table } sometimes smiled with bewitching sweetness, and 


with dignity and grace, at once gratifying her hus- 
hand’s ambition and his vanity—taking her full 
share in the conversation, and often leading it, even 
upon important topics. At twenty she might be 
styled the most accomplished woman then reigning 
in the higher circles of the city. Here eyes were 
two stars, Whose beams were love ; hope and light- 


a high polished forehead, upon which the jet black 
and beautifully arched brows resembled pencil- 
ings exquisitely delineated upon Tabreez marble. 
Sometimes this extraordinary and fascinating ap- 
parition would break forth in singing a little song, 
or a few stanzas of a plaintive ballad. Her strains 
same softly and sweetly over him—for she sung 


heartedness sat on her brow. She fed, even to’ with an angel’s voice, like the exquisite breathings 


tears of joy, on the praise and glory of her hus- 
hand: her whole existence was one sacrifice to 
him, and if in the humility of her heart she felt 
self-complacency, it arose from the reflection that 
she had won his esteem, and preserved him even 
after time had taken from love its usual nourish- 
ment. Her own feelings were as entire as at its 
birth. Security gave dignity to her passion—the 
certainty of a full return left her no wish unfulfilled. 
Five years had failed to destroy the dazzling un- 
reality of passion. Most men ruthlessly destroy 
the sacred veil with which the female heart is wont 
toadorn the idol of its affections. Not so Rode- 
rick, he was an enchanter, whose reign was for- 
everundiminished. Follow him through the details 
of common life, still the same charm of grace and 
majesty adorned him, nor could he be despoiled of 
the innate deification with which nature had in- 
vested him. Adelia grew in beauty and excellence 
under hiseye. The genius that enlightened her 
countenance, Was now united with an expression 


of benevolence which gave divine perfection to her | 


beauty ; her warmth of affection added to the depth 
of her understanding, and the brilliancy of her 
imaginatién made ker, beyond words, dear to Rode- 
rick. His activity was fed in wholesome measures 
without either exhaustion or satiety ; his taste and 
genius found worthy expressions in each of the 
modes human beings have invented to encage and 
inanifest the spiritof beauty. Her love gave birth 
‘o sympathy ; her intelligence made her understand 
mata word; her powers of intellect enabled her 
‘o assist and guide him. He felt her worth. Years 
wided to the strictness of their union. They did 
hot now guess at and totter on the pathway, divin- 
ing the mode to please, hoping yet fearing the con- 
‘inuanee of bliss; seven years gave a sober cer- 
— to their emotions, though it did not rob 

em of their ethereal nature. It had given them 
ichild, but it had not detracted from the personal 


>of the /Eolian harp, thrilling and melting his in- 
most soul. Of music he had ever been passionately 
fond. His frame was strung like the lute of Or- 
pheus, with poet’s sinews, ** whose golden touch 
could soften steel and stones,’ and had the siren at 
the window continued to feed his ears with the 
sounds of her voice for a sufficient length of time, 
he might have been charmed to his seat until he 
made *‘a swan-like end, fading in music.” But 
when she ceased her melodies, and rising from the 
window tripped away and disappeared, her form 
was so beautifully turned and her step so graceful, 
that as he caught the last bright flashes of her 
glancing eyes, he oft seemed spell-bound and lost, 
as though his rapt senses were entranced by the 
contemplation of a celestial being. It was in vain 
that he sought information respecting the family 
‘or character of this divine creature, or whence she 
came, further than that she was called Caroline by 
the people with whom she resided—a family appa- 
rently in humble and rather doubtful cireum- 
stances, who had but recently taken up their abode 
‘in the city. She still continued to sit daily by the 
same window, and from the thrijling melody of her 
‘ voice in love song, or ballads of wild romance, or 
metrical tales of gallant knights and ladies fair, 
the witchery of her magic spells fastened itself 
daily with increasing power upon his captivated 
heart. A hundred times did he resolve to throw 
‘himself without introduction into her immediate 
presence, but he had yet enough of prudence left 
to restrain him from a step of such palpable rash- 
‘ness. Chance, however, ere long accomplished 
)} what prudence had for a time prevented. In re- 
‘turning one evening from a favorite moonlight 
ramble, he suddenly and unconsciously crossed the 
path of the fair being, as with a sylph-like tread 
she was tripping along the green toward the 
house which she for the time being made her 
home. The opportunity was but too favorable— 





attractions of Adelia. She was now five-and- ‘the temptation irresistible. He approached, and 


'wenty, in the pride of womanhood, fulfilling the 
Precious duties of wife and mother, possessed of all 
ter heart had ever coveted. Roderick was ten 
years older. To his previous beauty, and noble 


Mi¢ 


n, and commanding aspect, he now added the | suitor could have been more devoted to his be 


with a fluttering heart and tremulous voice, offered 
to be the companion of the residue of her walk. 
She readily accepted of his proposal and he accom- 


panied her to her residence, and from that night no 
be- 
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trothed than was he to the unknown Caroline. It { Adelia was too dear to him, her speech|.. 

is not necessary to inquire whether the enchantress | too certain and too fearful not to unman jy. 
had thus purposely thrown herself in the path of} His course was speedily decided y - fs 
Roderick, at a time, and under circumstances so} worst befel; if she learnt the truth; he y.,. me 
well calculated to take him unawares, when his‘ ther stand her reproaches or the angyis, .. 
mind would probably be in a frame the least suit- | altered looks. He would forsake hey. mPa. 
able to resist the arts of the siren. Suffice it; Scotland, and in the country of his 
therefore to say, that if such design had been en-) life again. Having resolved on this he beam, 
tertained, it was most skilfully and successfully ‘calmer. He endeavored to guide wit}, pri “et, 
executed. Roderick passed a great portion of his; the steeds of destiny through the devon... 


time in her society, either within doors, or in tak- } which he had chosen, and bent all his og Pe 
\ 


Nativity heo 


r 
tS the 


ing frequent and lengthened walks to enjoy the} better to conceal what he could not alter. 

many agreeable prospects presented from different! The perfect confidence that subsisted \, 
points of that truly delightful city. Still there) Adelia and him, rendered every comm, 
were visible but few of those evidences of happi-} common between them. A letter came unay.-, 

ness in the attachment which are usually discerni-} Adelia read it; after which she sought Ros... 
ble among lovers under such or similar cireum-' He was alone, examining some petitions thy |. 
stances, and though revelling, as it were, in the‘ been lately presented. She entered silently 
fresh virgin lap of hope and joy, and anticipated } a sofa opposite him, and gazed on him with » ),.; 
bliss, he nevertheless daily became more pensive } of such despair, that wildest shrieks ay ,, 
and gloomy in his appearance and demeanor, and) moans would have been tame exhibitions of tyjon. 
Adelia became aware that his thoughts and time) compared to the living incarnation of the j,,, 


hing 


were bestowed on a subject unparticipated by her. } itself exhibited by her. At first he did not ; 
She was by nature destitute of the common feel-} his eyes from off the paper; when he raised q)y m 
ings of anxious, petulant jealousy. The treasure { he was struck by the wretchedness manifest in her 
which she possessed in the affections of Roderick) altered cheek. For a moment he forgot his oy» 
Was more necessary to her being than the life-' acts and fears, and asked, with consternation: 
blood that animated her veins. On the present; ‘Dearest girl, what is the matter; what hias 
occasion she did not suspect any alienation of af-;} pened ?” 

fection, but she conjectured that some circumstance) ‘‘ Nothing,” she replied at first. “ And 
connected with his high station had occasioned the ; so,” she continued, hurrying on in her speech, 
mystery. She was startled and pained. She was }« You have secrets, Roderick. Where have y, " 
not content that even for a time he should practise } been lately? Whom have you seen? What ay 
concealment with her. She often repined, but her you conceal from me? Why am I banished fiom 
trust in the singleness of his affection was undis-' your confidence? Yet this is not it—I do not jp. 
turbed, and when they were together she opened ; tend to entrap you with questions. One will sui. 
her heart to the fullest delight. Time went on—} fice. Am I completely a wretch?” 

Roderick stopping midway in his wild ecareer,) With trembling hand she gave him the paper, 
paused suddenly to think of consequences. Two) and sat wild and motionless, looking at him whil 
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results presented themselves in the view he took} he read it. He recognized the hand-writing of 


of the future. That his intercourse with young‘ Caroline, and the color mounted to his checks. 


Caroline should continue a secret to, or that finally ; With lightning speed he conceived the contents of 


it should be discovered by Adelia. The highly) the letter—all was now cast on one die; falsehood 
wrought feelings of his mind prevented him from) and artifice were trifles in comparison with the im- 
adverting to the possibility of exiling himself from ; pending ruin. He would either entirely dispel 
her. In the first event he had bidden an eternul } Adelia’s suspicions, or quit her forever. 
farewell to open hearted converse and entire sym-} ‘ My dear,” he said, “my love for you is invio- 
pathy with the companion of his life. The veil late.” 

must be thicker than that invented by Turkish} Adelia shook her head doubtingly. It cannot 
jealousy; the wall higher than the unscaleable} be,” she cried, * I know that it is not. This letter 


, 


tower of Vathek, which should conceal from her } onvinces me to the contrary. You would (e- 
the workings of his heart, and hide from her view ‘ ceive me, but I will not be deceived. I have lost 
the secret of his actions. This idea was intolera-' you—myself, my life !” 

bly painful to him. Frankness and social feelings; ‘Do you not believe me,” said Roderick 
were the essence of his nature. Without them to haughtily. 

spread glory over his intercourse with Adelia, his} ‘To believe you,” she exclaimed, “I woul 
qualities became weak and empty as the rainbow’s ) give up all and expire with joy, so that in death | 
hues which vanish when the sun is down. But) could feel that you were true; but that canno! 
there was no remedy. Genius, devotion, and cour-} be.” 

age; the adornments of his mind, and the energies} “ Adelia,”” continued Roderick, “ you co not 
of his soul, all exerted to their utmost stretch,‘ the precipice on which you stand. You may be- 
could not roll back one hair’s breadth the wheel of lieve that I did not enter on my preseut line 0! 
Time’s chariot. That which had been was written conduct without reluctance and pain. I knew that 
with the adamantine pen of reality on the everlast- | it was possible that your suspicions might be ex 
ing volume of the past, nor could agony and tears} cited; but I trusted that my simple word woul 
suffice to wash out one iota from the act fulfilled.’ cause them to disappear. I built my hope on you 
But this was the best side of the question. What? confidence. Do you think that I will be question! 
if circumstances should lead Adelia to suspect, and} and my replies disdainfully set aside. Do yeu 
suspecting, to be resolved? The fibres of his frame | think that I will be suspected, perhaps watch: 
became relaxed, and cold dew stood upon his fore-' cross-questioned and disbelieved. I am not ye 
head at this idea. Many men may scoff at his’ fallen so low; my honor is not yet so tarnishe. 
dread, but he read the future, and the peace of | You have loved me,I adored you. But all human 
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cantiments come to an end. Let our affection ex- | of miseries, the sense of remorse. He meditated 
but let it not be exchanged for disgust and }on what was best to be done. He was first struck 
erimination. Heretofore we have been friends— » by the space of time that had elapsed since mad- 
‘cops, Letus not become enemies—mutual spies. | ness, rather than any reasonable impulse had re- 
t -annat live the object of suspicion—you cannot ; gulated his actions. A month had gone by, and 
helieve me. Let us part.” ) during that time he had not seen Caroline. Her 
" «Exactly so,” cried Adelia, “I knew that it ‘ power, which was linked to few of the enduring 
would come to this. Are we not already parted ? emotions of his heart, had greatly decayed. He 
Does not a stream, boundless as ocean, deep as va-} was no longer her slave—no longer her lover; he 
cum yawn between us “a ) would never see her more, and by the complete- 
Roderick arose, his voice was broken, his fea- ness of his return deserve the confidence of Ade- 
éneng convulsed, his manner calm as the earth- ‘lia. But it was too late. He beheld in her one 
omke-cradling atmosphere; he replied—*T am } whom he had injured even unto death; who could 
»iniced that you take my decision so philosophi-* derive no hope from his kindness, no change could 
«ally. Doubtless you will play the part of the he bring about even by his best intentions. As 
~inred wife to admiration. Sometimes you may , well might Cleopatra have worn as an ornament 
he stung with the feelings that you have wronged ; the vinegar which contained her dissolved pearl, 
me: but the condolence of your relatives, the pity }as Adelia to be content with the love that Rode- 
of the world, the complacency which the con-) rick could now offer. Common affection might 
sciousness of your own immaculate innocence will ‘have been satisfied with common usages. Once 
hestow, Will be excellent balm. Me you will} would Adelia have toiled up a scaleless Alp to 
nover see more.” : pluck a flower that would please him. But now 
Roderick moved toward the door. Adelia‘the idea recurred to her that he loved another; 
started up—she threw herself on his neck, and) neither could she throw off the consciousness of it, 
gasped and sobbed. He took her hand, and leading , but like the shirt of Nessus, it clung to her very 
her to the sofa, sat down near her. Her head fell ‘flesh, and ate with sharp agony into her vital 
on his shoulder—she trembled—alternate changes) principle. She possessed, (though such an asser- 
of fire and ice ran through her limbs. Observing ; tion may appear a paradox,) which belongs to few. 
her emotion, he spoke with softened accents : a capacity for happiness when she found in Rode- 
“The blow is given. I will not part from you | rick all that could adorn love and satisfy her ima- 
in anger—I owe you too much—I love you too’ gination. But when the sentiment on which the 
well. But I will not live the mark of suspicion— : fabric of her existence was founded, became com- 
the object of jealousy. In an eternal separation } mon-place through participation, the endless suc- 
only can either of us hope for dignity and propriety , cession of attentions and graceful action snapt by 
of action.” ‘transfer—his universe of love wrested from her. 
“ Do that which seems best to you,” cried Ade-‘ happiness departed and was exchanged for its op- 
lia, (liberating herself from hisembrace.) ‘If you? posite. True she believed he felt a tender affec- 
wish to break the chains that bind us, say the }tion for her. But give a paltry prize to him who 
word, and it shall be done. We are no longer } in some life-pending lottery has calculated on the 
lovers.” ) possession of tens of thousands, and it will disap- 
Roderick staggered forth from this scene as.a point him more than a blank. The affection and 
man might do who had been just put to the tor-?amity of a Roderick might be inestimable, but 
ture, and looked forward to when it would be> beyond that affection, embosomed deeper than 
again inflicted. He had sinned against his own} friendship, was the indivisible treasure of love. 
honor by affirming to a direct falsehood. True,‘ Take the sum in its completeness, and no arith- 
this he had palmed on a woman, and it might, ; metician can calculate its price. Take from it the 
therefore, be deemed less base by others, not by }smallest portion, give it but the name of parts, 
him; for whom had he deceived? his own, trust-) separate. it into degrees and sections, and like the 
ing, devoted, affectionate Adelia, whose generous ‘ magician’s coin, the valuable gold of the mine is 
belief galled him doubly when he remembered {turned to vilest substance. There is a meaning in 
the parade of innocence with which it had been } the eye of love, a cadance in its voice, an irradia- 
exacted. The mind of Roderick was not so! tion in its smile, the talisman of whose enchant- 
rough-east, nor had been so tudely handled in the! ments one only can possess; its spirit is elemental, 
circumstances of life, as to make him proof to: its essence single, its divinity an unit. The very 
these considerations—on the contrary he was all ; heart and soul of Roderick and Adelia had mingled, 
nerve; his spirit was a pure fire, which fades and ) even as two mountain brooks that join in their de- 
shrinks from every contagion of foul atmosphere. ‘scent, and murmuring and sparkling flow over 
But now the contagion had become incorporated ‘shining pebbles, beside starry flowers; but let one 
with his essence, and the change was the more ? desert its primeval course, or be damned up by 
painful. Truth and falsehood, love and hate, lost ‘ choking obstruction, and the other shrinks in its 
their eternal boundaries ; heaven rushed in to min- ‘altered banks. Adelia was sensible of the failing 
cle with hell, while his sensitive mind, turned to a‘ of the tide that fed her life. Unable to support 
field for such battle, was stung to madness. He ’ the slow withering of her hopes, a fever was wel- 
heartily despised himself. He was angry with comed by her as the kind porter to the gates of 
Adelia, and the idea of Caroline was attended by ‘death, within whose opening folds she expected 
all that was hideous and cruel. His passions, al-‘ quickly to repose. ; 
ways his masters, acquired fresh strength fromthe’ Medical skill, good nursing, and the soothing at- 
long sleep in which love had cradled them; the tentions of Roderick were alike unsuccessful, she 
clinging weight of destiny bent him down; he was ‘ died—and peace to her broken-heart and early 
goaded, tortured, fiercely jmpatient of that worst , grave. 
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THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 





BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 





‘‘Beautiruu!” said Kate, as she paused, lean-{turer years. Mother and daughte 
ing upon the arm of her cousin, to Jook at a tasteful ; not ?”’ 
cottage, built in the olden style, a full view of; ‘‘ Yes.’ 
which opened upon them through a deep valley. ‘A happy mother and a happy daughter! }.y, 
‘It is, indeed, very beautiful,” replied her com- ; full of all gentle and sweet affections must }o »),, 
panion. ‘* That is the fairest object to look upon ; heart of that fair young creature; nursed. as ke 
in this picturesque region of country. Wealth has ; has been, among the flowers, and every sense {i)), 
been lavished upon and around it with no sparing from childhood with lovely and deli 
hand. Beautiful as it is to look upon in the dis-: Do you know her, cousin ?”’ 
tance, it is even more so when viewed, as we; “Ido. We have been friends for years,” 
might say, at home. The grounds are laid out} ‘Indeed! How I should love to meet hey: 
with exquisite taste, and covered with the choicest » How I should love to visit every sweet spot where 
shrubbery. There is the lawn, the flower-garden, | her light feet have lingered.” 
the fish-pond, the rookery, and shaded walks lead-; ‘‘ We will call and see her now, Kate,” sa, } 
ing to quiet places, where you may retire, with no cousin. ‘But do not expect to find every thing 
companions but the birds and bees, and the air) according to your own beautiful ideal. Wherever 
rich with mingled perfumes from a thousand ; there are human hearts, there are human passious, 
flowers.” ‘human weakness, and human suffering.” ; 
“A paradise !’’ said Kate, leaning toward her; Those words were uttered in a serious yoice. 
cousin, while a glow of admiration passed over her | Kate was startled and surprised. She looked int) 
face. Her eyes remained fixed upon the lovely ‘her cousin’s face for some moments, doubtingly, 
spot. ‘‘ Anearthly paradise,” she resumed. ‘‘ How but made no reply. What she had said came over 
happy must be the hearts that beat within its; her spirits like a cloud over a sunny prospect. 
peaceful boundaries! While looking upon ascene; The cousins moved from the place where they 
like this, we almost forget that there is such a/had been standing, side by side, and walked in 
thing in the world as wretchedness. Over so} silence for some distance. Kate felt like weeping. 
bright a place as that, how pleasant is it to think; Full in sight was the cottage, and all its taste(u 
that no cloud gathers—no storm breaks.” ‘improvements, but the charm of their loveliness 
The cousin made no reply, and Kate went on. {was gone. The thought of “human passion, bu- 
** Could any thing look more like a fairy dwell-; man weakness, and human suffering,” had come 
ing-place? How embracingly do those magnifi- ‘in to mar the beauty of the whole. 
cent elms bend toward each other above the? In a little while they entered the grounds at- 
white-walled cottage, as if they were its natural ; tached to the cottage, and passed along a smootiily 
guardians; half concéaling it, and by the con-‘graveled walk, that was lined with flowering 
cealment making all more beautiful and fairy-, shrubs. All was harmonious and beautiful, beyond 
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like !”? seven what Kate had imagined; but her eyes did 
“You are an enthusiastic admirer of nature, ;not rest upon any thing with delight. ‘Human 
Kate.” ) passion, human weakness, human suffering.’ The 


** But more so of nature made lovelier by art. } words had dispelled the sweet illusion with which 
Can we not get a nearer view of the sweet spot {she had first looked upon the charming prospect. 
We are now looking upon ?”’ ’ As they drew near to the house, the ladies they 

**Oh, yes,” replied the cousin. “Come! We had seen advanced to meet them. A single glance 
will descend into the valley by the path that ‘at the face of the elder of the two, revealed to 
winds along by that old mill, and crossing the ; Kate the sad truth, that sorrow, guilt, or passion, 
narrow bridge you see thrown over the stream, ;had left indelible marks thereon. Nor was the 
find our way to the very door of the ‘ fairy dwell-} face of the young and beautiful girl who stood by 
ing,’ as it seems in your eyes.” Sher side, a happy face, notwithstanding the cor- 

Kate did not linger for a second invitation, but ‘dial smile that lit up every feature as she greeted 
bounded lightly along the path beside her cousin,‘ her cousin, and welcomed her with pleasant 
humming a pleasant air, and in a little while had ‘ words. 
crossed the bridge and was ascending the hill be-) For half an hour they strolled over the lovely 
yond. ‘ place, and then, after taking refreshments in the 

‘* Now we have a nearer view,” said her cousin, ; tastefully arranged and well-furnished library, 
pausing as they gained the summit of the hill, returned home. Kate did not appear to enjoy any 
‘¢ without any loss of the enchantment that distance ‘thing she saw, and was silent and thoug)ittul as 
lends.” ‘they walked along the wild-wood path by which 

“« The very spirit of loveliness reigns here!’ ex- } they had come. At length they paused upon the 
claimed, Kate. ‘‘ Could any thing be more charm- : spot where Kate had first looked upon the charm- 
ing! If I dared indulge an envious spirit, I would ing prospect which had so delighted her. 
envy the happy possessors the good gift they have) ‘‘ How has the fine gold become dim!” she said, 
received and doubtless enjoy. There! I see two } with something mournful in her voice, as her eyes 
ladies moving amid the shrubbery. One is a sylph- j again fell upon the white cottage, half hid by its 
like girl, and the other has the air and step of ma-‘warder elms. ‘To think that sorrow should be 
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nee pinintint 
dere! TO think that tears have flowed and still rent whom she tenderly loves. But in the earnest 
8 there! Ah! Bessie, it makes me sad to think , hope that a re-union will soon take place, and in 
“+ How fair all looks! How full of beauty! | the efforts she daily makes to sustain her mother 
Who could think, gazing as We now do, ¢ of human } in the deep depression she suffers, her own mind 
con, human weakness, human suffering? Come, }is kept from sinking into inaction and gloom. 
n here, and do you tell me the his-; Upon what is merely external in our condition, 
tory of the mother and daughter we have just met. } Kate, we are not really dependent for happiness 
; will listen to it while I gaze upon their lovely } Happiness is an internal state, and must come 
oe i from internal causes. Do you see that hovel, as 
” «Why here, Kate ?” asked her cousin. ) you would doubtless call it, just peeping out from 
«|t is my humor, Bessie ; and that, I need not } the thick mass of forest trees ?”” 
I! you, is sometimes wayward. I have sooetned, Bessie pointed with her finger to the object she 
‘\<son, and I wish to let it sink deeply into my } named. 
~emory. $o tell me about the Listons. I feela 2 rd do,” replied Kate. ‘* And a wretched look- 
vrong interest in them.”” _ Sing hovel it is.” 
Their story is soon told,” replied Bessie.} ‘You would not expect to find much happiness 
Vrs. Liston is a Woman of a proud and haughty } there?” 
temper. Her husband, a man of wealth, educa-) ‘No. Happiness and such an external condi- 
ion, and taste, bore with her imperiousness until, ; tion are incompatible.” 
with him, forbearance was no longer considered a} ‘And yet, let me tell you, cousin, that there is 
virtue. A year ago he separated himself from } more of the blessing you speak of in that lowly 
her, and has since resided in New York. Such is} hut, than in the elegant and tasteful dwelling we 
the story that is told, and I have reason to believe ; have just visited. In our affections, Kate, lie the 
that it is true. I know that Mr. Liston has not} good or evil of our lives; not in the circumstances 
hoon here for at least twelve months, and that his ? with which we are surrounded.” 
absence is a source of affliction to his family.) ‘‘ Thank you, dear Bessie, for the lesson you 
Pride, no doubt, keeps them asunder, and may have taught me,”’ Kate said with warmth, after 
keep them asunder for years, but the breach will she had sat thoughtful for some moments. ‘I see 
be healed in time. Once healed, though a scar? the difference between the real and the ideal, of 
may remain, the wound will never, I think, open} which we conversed this morning. I shall, here- 
afresh, The remembrance of the pain they now ? after, put a rein upon my young imagination, and 
sifer, will be sufficient to prevent another rup- >not suffer myself, as I have too often done, to look 
ture”? (from the present, the near, the real, away to the 
“Poor Clara! How miserable she must be!’’ } future, the distant, the ideal.” 
aid Kate. ‘If I were in her place, I should be} ‘* Then you will be a true philosopher,” replied 
wretched beyond what I can now conceive. Oh, } Bessie, smiling. ‘‘ And a wiser one than the ma- 
it is dreadful to think about.” {jority of those around you. Still, in the ideal 
“Clara cannot be very happy. That would be>there is something elevating and refining to the 
impossible And yet, I believe she is not so‘spirit, for it is a sweet dream of perfection that 
wretched as you imagine. Between the real and; we strive to realize, though we never shall, fully, 
the ideal, Kate, there is a wide difference. In the? in this life. To look upon the beautiful place now 
ideal we neither see nor feel what might be called > lying before us, and think of it as occupied b 


wer 


ngssiOn, 


let ys sit dow 


the conservative, what is real.” ‘those whose hearts are in sweet accordance wit 
“ But how can she be less than miserable, Bes- ‘the loveliness that surrounds them, is natural and 
sie? It would kill me!” sright if it do not make us dissatisfied with our own 


“No. Even in the keenest affliction, dear Kate, ? condition. The imaginative faculty of our mind 
there is always something to sustain the mind. In >is, while kept in order, a great blessing; but when 
thinking about an afflictive circumstance, we look } it falls into disorder, it is a great evil.” 
only at the distressing fact. We cannot see what; The cousins walked back to the home of Des- 
mitigation would come to give relief in actual suf-? sie, arm in arm, their minds still following the 
fering. Clara Liston feels deeply the painful es- train of thought that had been suggested. Kate 
‘rangement that has taken place between her>had received a lesson that she will not soon 
father and mother, and her separation from a pa-) forget. 
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LOVE AND FANCY. 


Tuer say Love’s Fancy—be it so. » Who calls that girl a shadow, lies. 

I’m sure I neither care nor know; Look at her bosom, lips and eyes. 

Content with the dear fancied bliss ; 

That lurks within sweet Fanny’s kiss. g Let me dream on, if dreams they are, 
Q And never wake to grief or care: 

They say Love’s blind—well let him be. ? Better be happy, though in sleep, 

Fancy and blindness well agree ; ¢ Than only wake to mourn and weep. 

In darkness Fancy shines most bright, 

And true love shuns the tell-tale light. ; Then come, dear Fancy, lend thy aid, 

6 To gild reality’s dull shade, 
Be he a sprite, or be he blind, For there no flowers can ever bloom 
T care not, so my Fanny’s kind : Amid the everlasting gloom. 
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THE CHILD’S DREAM. “ee 
And t 
men rai 
BY ROSABELLE. qurmut 
« Not 
Did’st ever see a white lily fair, 
That grew ’neuth a summer sky, 
And kissed each breath of the fragrant air, 
As the zephyrs wafted by. 
And did’st thou mark, when the storm-cloud sped, 
And fiercely and wild passed o’er, 
How the broken lily drooped its head, 
And drank of the dew no more, WHEELER. 
Sunticur’s last beams were lingering on the /asleep. I’m sure I heard a fountain gushine », 
landscape of one of the most beautiful cities in: mother, it seemed this fountain. I found y ys. 
Italy. The murmuring of busy feet grew less, within a garden, and mother, it really seem» +). 
noisy, and the sounds mostly to be heard, were‘ garden. J heard music; oh, such music; s\..:. On 
those of sweet music swelling on the air, now, than I ever heard before, and I saw angels. ' 
strongly scented by fragrant blossoms. Twilight ther, in the sky. Gradually the music oy Ar 
was gradually succeeding sunset. Glorious, beau-‘ fainter, fainter, and I heard voices saying, «Coy». 
tiful sunset. The moon was rising gently, as the: Edward, come.’ I turned and saw angels by yy : 
bright sun, then sinking behind the clouds, seemed ; side, beckoning me away. I feared not, mother: | 0! 
to say farewell. ¢ called for you, but you came not. In a mower 
Oh, moonlight in Italy! with what awe doth a‘ more I was carried away on their wings. We joy W 
traveler contemplate thy beams. So pure, so, far away, so far, that it seemed above the stars: 
calm, so bright. I have gazed upon thee with de-;me. ‘There we rested on a cloud, so Jizht. | T 
light, and wondered that there could exist within; almost feared to fall Before us was a bright a)! 
thee beings who were else than perfect. It was, beautiful temple, behind which seemed the g\or:. : 
June—balmy June. Twilight’s gradual approach: ous sun. The sky was all rainbows. Away, fo: N 
and its deepening into night, had been watched by , away, I saw more angels, who as they approach! 
many eyes; eyes soft and gentle, which belong to; us sang, and thus addressed us: B 
Italia’s beauty alone. Afar on the water could be 
heard the sound of the boatman’s oar, for many} “* Angels whither have ye been? , 
were the gondolas afloat on the bay of Naples. ; We last night have missed your prayers 4 
Music on the water was distinctly heard. Within; Sad a few of us have seemed, | : 
the bright halls of fashion and gayety there is) But the angels shed no tears. . 
music also; but that is mirthful and lively, while ‘ , 
this is sweet and sad. The one excites and leads; “*Sisters, we have been to earth: 
one to think of thé scenes of earth, while the; Saw its folly, seanned its crime. ' 
other, sad and mournful, leads one’s thoughts to There, where wickedness hath birth, 
+ ly ; We have saved this child in time. 
rf aura frm the din of the sity is 20) ene garden bight and Sir 
ae P rg We M He was dreaming there at even. 
rounding it lies a garden, where amid flowers of} Sicttek as eat wines we heer 
: ey or : sters, g 
the fairest hue, there is distinctly heard a fountain ; This young treasure up to Heaven. 
playing. The silver moon gazes on this scene, too, } 
with her soft beams. The bees have ceased their § “*God will guide us, for he said 
hum, and have nestled deep within the bells of; Bring the little ones to me. 
some lovely flower. Birds have fled to their nests. ? Father, on our way we speed, a, 
Flowers have drank of the evening dew. Perfume } Nearer to ¢hy throne and thee. ven 
is lingering on the air. All is still without. But < Asa 
within that cottage there is a widow listening with; ‘‘ As they finished singing, the sun rose bel Had 
earnestness to her little son, her only child, a boy; that beautiful temple, and all but the brig" And 
of five years old. {sun, and the blue sky faded from my sight. | So } 
“* Mother,” said the child, ‘‘I have been roam-\ was morning, mother, and the angels were a. Afi 
ing amid the flowers in our beautiful garden, and ; gone.”’ , 
thinking of heaven *”’ { Jt was a beautiful dream, my son.” And the But 
‘‘T have watched you, my Edward, as I sat by! mother heaved a long, deep sigh, for she knew For 
the window, thinking of your dear father, and , little Edward could not long be with her. 1" 
have thought that ere long you would be tired,: while he had been speaking, she remarked | Sw 
and would come to mother again.”’ < pale, sad countenance, and sunken eye 0! ) Th 
**] do not feel tired, mother ; but who would not , who was ever the gayest of the gay. Do 
leave flowers and all, to gaze on you? Mother,) Her beautiful child sickened. Daily the ' 
last night I had a dream, a sad, sweet dream about ther watched by his little couch, but houry Cor 
heaven. I thought I had laid me down to sleep, could perceive that his strength was dimins No 
and that my hands had been clasped together by Sometimes he would talk of those bright anz- As 
you, as you are wont to do, mother, when I say ‘and beg his mother to come too, when he Lis 
my prayers. I fell asleep, but so short a time had , go with them. W 


passed, that I scarcely think now, that I was: 


It was one of the loveliest afternoons in J 
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wren 


vie he died. The last words trembling on his 


ere 
HP thet, the angels beckon me away. Come, 
dear mother, come. 2 
He was dead. . 
And the mother knelt and kissed her baby boy, 


‘ion raising her streaming eyes to Heaven she 


nurmured— 
5 Not a will, oh Lord, but thine be done.” 





And nightly now, that mother's prayer, 
Ascends to God’s bright throne ; 

She prays that she may journey there, 
Where is her little one. 


And God will hear that widow's prayer 
Now childless and alone ; 

And she will join those ang rels there 
Who sing around his throne. 





MY HOME. 





BY C. A. PRICE. 





Ou, yes, I have a distant home, 
Where wild-birds sing their pretty song, 
And flowery meads, and fertile vales 
To winding streams and brooks belong. 
Oh, yes, I have a winsome home, 
In sunny climes and flowery plains, 
Where music from sequestered groves 
Breathe fondly out /Eolian strains. 
‘T was there my boyhood’s gleesome hours, 
In romping and in love were spent; 
Now prattling round my father’s knees ; 
Then, on some little mischief bent. 
But then came hours—sad parting hours— 
A sister’s kiss—a mother’s tears— 
A father’s admonitions given 
To strengthen hope and quell my fears. 
On life’s wild sea my trembling bark, 
By adverse winds and storms is driven 


Away from home—away from home— 
From home and those I love am riven. 

But still, in solitude’s lone hour 

) Fond memory speaks to me of home. 


, Its vision round my soul shall hang, 

, Where'er o'er earth’s wild waste I roam. 

But now I have another home, 

¢ A fond, sweet home in Love’s own land; 

? Where Fancy lives in sighs and smiles, 

, And Reason knows not to command. 

‘ ’T is there my spirit loves to rest, 

; When sleep earth’s coarser souls have bound, 
, And sigh and sing of love and flowers, 


While star-beams gild the concave round. 
This be my home, my own sweet home, 
The brightest isle in Love's deep sea; 
In fancy I shall live at home, 
And know my love, that home is thee. 


ee 


TO A SHELL. 





BY JESSIE GLENN. 





Sigur gem of the sea! Oh why art thou come, 
As an exile fair, from thy sea-girt home ? 

Had you weary grown of its wavy light, 

And thought to discover a world more bright, 
So hither sped on the wavelets free, 

A fugitive child from the gem filled sea ? 

But hark! they are mourning for thee, fair shell, 
For [ hear them whisper a sad farewell. 


Sweet child of the sea! can you hear unmoved 
The sorrowful notes of the things once loved ? 
Do you feel no grief, as that low, sad sigh, 


{ My beautiful shell! thou art strangely fair, 
: A symbol true, of thy kind Maker's care ; 
’ Methinks a ray from yon gorgeous sky 
‘ Has fallen unchecked, in thy heart to lie ; 
‘For the rosy tint that I there can see, 
< Is blended with heaven’s own purity. 
i Fair, beautiful shell! my ocean gem, 
¢ You were formed, methinks, for a diadem. 
} 
‘Child of the wave! you are murmuring yet; 
‘You say, your home you can never forget 
. That the moans of the sea, that still are heard, 


Comes up from the deep where your playmates lie? | With thoughts of the past, your heart hath stirred. 
No sorrow at leaving a home so free, 

As you could claim in yon wave capped sea? 

List! list! to that requiem low and wild, 

Which the wavelets breathe for their wandering child. 


Would you bid adieu to this new found land, 
“And return once more to thy sister band? 
Would you leave me now, in the sea to dwell? 
‘ Farewell then, forever; shell, beautiful shell! 


ne 








THE COQUETTE. 





BY D. 


Y. E. 





CHAPTER I. 


In the year 184—, in one of the rooms of a col- 
lege sat young Harry Norman, then in the last 
term of the Sophomore year. A single glance 
would have convinced you of his being a stadent ; 
and a second, that he had been marked by con- 
sumption for an early grave. A Southerner by | 
birth, he had spent several years in the North, ac- 
quiring such an education as his own section of. 
country did not afford. He had been at H 
College but a few months, and, comparatively a 
stranger in the beautiful village in which it was | 
located, he was looking forward, with a species of 
curious anxiety, to the ball which was to close the 
round of gayeties for the summer. 

‘“Do you go to the party to-night,” said his 
friend Raymond, breaking into his room with the 
freedom of a privileged acquaintance. ‘ All 
H is to be there; and now that you have a 
chance of becoming acquainted with some of its 
gay, as well as lovely daughters, you must not re- ’ 
ject the kind offer of Fortuno. You have created 
quite a talk among the belles of the village, and 
they are all determined to lead you captive; and 
let me tell you, this is an unusual thing, for a 
sophomore to excite such general interest.” For 
be it known Raymond was a senior. } 

“Well, yes. I rather think I shall go,” replied | 
Harry. ‘Not so much for the sake of making 
acquaintances, as to give the fair rivals an oppor- | 
tunity to exert their several influences; for Tom, 
it is decidedly dull work, becoming so select in’ 
your society as only to deign to hold converse , 
with Cicero and Horace, and others of that stamp, | 
to the utter neglect of more kindred, if not more 
learned spirits around you.” 

“Really, Harry,” returned his friend, ‘if you 
be not a little careful, you will lose your reputa- 
tion as a lover of the ancients.” 

**So be it, if to retain it I must sacrifice the 
pleasures of associating with the world around; ’ 
though at one time I would not have given one 
volume, old and musty, of some Greek author, for 
the smiles of half the fair ladies in Christendom.” | 

“Fie, fie, Harry, and you a Southerner.” ( 

“IT must plead guilty, however; but of late I 
feel changed. You know I was four or five years 
in this cold, formal, Yankee land, without having | 
the advantages of a Southern clime to keep my ) 
sou] open to the influence of beauty.” 

‘*Stop, stop, my dear sir,’ interrupted his) 
friend, ‘«I cannot dliew such pointed insinuations ' 
against our Northern ladies; but you will see to- 
night some who will compare favorably with any 
of your dark-haired, dark-eyed beauties, of whom 
you boast so much. But it is past seven, and I 
must go prepare for the ball. Shall I call for you) 
—say at half-past eight?” ? 

“Yes, I will be ready then. Au revoir.” 

But, let us not suppose that Harry, though a 
stranger to the gay circle in which he was about ’ 
to mingle, was also a stranger to those forms of 








society, which are every where acknowl. 
far from it. Born and raised in the South, |, 
acquired all the polish and courteousness p: .... 
ners Which so eminently mark the gep:|o.-. 
Accustomed from boyhood to mingle with +, 
first, he had insensibly gained a bearing y 
made him perfectly at ease in any society. 

And now let us pass over a few hou 
change the scene to the ball-room. 

“ Where are our friends—not yet here? Ye 
there they come together—and if you would }jst», 
closely, you might hear a buzz of mingled silvery 
voices, in which the words, “Mr. Normay,’ 
“TInteresting,’’ and others, evidently applied 
our hero, could be distinguished. 

After being presented to the lady of the hous 
and devoting to her the few moments that custom 
prescribes. Harry walked through the rooms, 
looking around for some one of his few fair ae. 
quaintances. He seemed at first doomed to | 
appointment; for, though present, yet each secue! 
engaged with some other more fortunate cavalier 

‘* My reader, Miss Lansing; Miss Lansing, my 
reader.”” And now having performed the mos 
difficult part of my task, namely—the introtve 
tion, I will endeavor to give you some idea of who 
and what Miss Lansing was. 

At a small, select party, Norman formed 
and here he first met Miss Lansing. She was‘! 
daughter of the minister of the place, a great co- 
quette, if Madam Rumor was to be creiite!: 
ig and as Norman thought, pretty. Withtwo 
or three exceptions, to the rest of the ladics be 
was a stranger. 

‘« And so Miss Lansing is not so much infecte! 
with the present popular humbugs, if I may be «- 
lowed the word, as to refuse a glass of wine,’ sa! 
Harry, as he joined a group of two or three, 
which that lady and his friend Raymond formed 

rt 

**No, no Mr. Norman, I could drink a hea!!! 
at any time to Harry.” “Clay,” she added, as 
Norman, affecting to appropriate the complimen’, 
bowed low. 

“Ah, Miss Lansing why so cruel as to dash my 
vanity, so publicly and so pointedly; why net 
seem not to notice; but tell me how came you ‘o 
know my name to be Harry? for your smile to. 
me you did know it.” 

“Thad it from one of your friends; but se. 
they are getting up a dance. I do not join; butvo 
not let me keep you from enjoying it.” 

** Nay, that would indeed be but poor courtesy. 
beside I had rather ‘let well enough alone. 
Pardon the doubtful politeness of my speec. ats 
if you are not afraid of the air, and have noth: 
more agreeable to do, let me have the pleasure ©! 
your company in a promenade.”’ 

“‘ Well done, well done, sir Southern. I did not 
imagine that one of your reputed learning and st! 
dious habits, knew enough of this world’s formali: 
ties to be able to deliver so gallant a speech. Pv 
let us move on.” 
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tnd they went on. The night was perfect, and 


i» the merry laugh, and the sound of the music 
whe 


N » 


‘yether and fared worse.’’ For two or three 
rs they were together, stopping from time to 
to gaze on the dance which was going on 

nip, or to chat a moment with some couple 


mn 


. themselves, escaping the noise of the ball- 


on to enjoy the more quiet, yet not less danger- 
= starlit walk. 
“nangerous, ay, dangerous indeed was this even- 
’ to many of the bright, noisy students of H 
‘ege; nor did Harry Norman, that night, on re- 
-ning to his room, after escorting Mary Lansing 
her home, feel guéte as free as when he first left 
‘hose walls, only a few hours before; not that he 
was in dove. No, he was not, yet ; but truly he 
was ina fair way for an attack of that fatal yet 
pleasant epidemic. 
Gradually, as they walked and conversed, albeit 





on common-place themes, had he found himself } 


C 


hocoming more and more interested in his com- 


sanion. And truly hers was a nature to interest. | 


Well caleulated, both by the gifts of a naturally 
srong mind and warm feelings, the former of 
which had been more fully developed by excel- 
lent training, toenter more into the feelings of the 


ardent being by her side. She was one, to find 


whose equal, might prove a long, if not an unsuc- 


cessful search. Such at least was Harry’s own} 


pinion, to him be attributed this description. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Really, my friend,” said Raymond, on meet- ' 


ing him the next day, ‘‘ you seemed quite inter- 
sted in the fair Miss Mary, last evening at the 
|, and Tam not the only one who remarked it. 

ro 

little Dan Cupid will be riddling your heart before 

you are well aware of it; and then you ought to 
sider that Miss Lansing has avowed herself’ to 

be one of that class, who take as their motto :— 


‘You ’d better lead apes,’ &c. 


Such being the case, let me advise you seriously } 
look a little ahead, and not get into the mire too } 


eep, until you know the way out again.” 
“Pooh, pooh, Tom. You know yourself that I 


am nota believer in the power of that mischie- >? 


vous little God who can aim his arrows, truly at 
east, at a first or even a second glance.” 

“Well, take care of yourself, that is all I have 
to ask of you.” 

“Iwill promise you to do that. But report 
says you are one of the willing slaves of the lady. 
-\re you perfectly sure your advice is altogether 
usinterested ??? 


“I should have supposed you rather too well ac- } 
juainted with ancient lore, to believe one-tenth of } disdainful, Mary Lansing. And as she reads in 
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: Jancing, came to the ears of the promenaders. ; 
sman began to think that he might indeed have } 


Why, my dear fellow, look out for yourself, or 


‘Or 


™ LAAAAAAAAA 


to occupy the day, and the levee and supper at 
) night.” 

‘* Where will the levee be held ?”’ 

‘¢ At Professor W ’s, but they are generally 
dull, tiresome performances, and hardly worth 
going too. Only as it is expected that the stu- 
dents should attend, they are generally pretty 
crowded.”’ 

Commencement Day came and passed, and with 
it the levee and supper; and vacation had flown 
; swiftly over, and again all was life and bustle in 
the College halls. Scandal was dismissed for a 
short time during the vacation, only to rise into 
life with fresh vigor on the opening of another 
‘term. The hearts that had been wounded were 
again healed, and ready for another impression. 
Impressions sure to be made, and sure again to 
> wear off. 

5; And how fare our friends? Raymond has 
;graduated and has commenced the study of law; 
and Norman, what of him? Who would recognize 
in the gay frolicker, the once studious student, 
(for all students are not studious.) A change had 
truly come over the spirit of his dream. College 
honors, the prize for which he had so long, so 
faithfully toiled, are now forgotten. The spirit of 
ambition seems well-nigh dead within him, save 
only that misplaced ambition of being the leader 
in all those scenes of riot and dissipation which his 
better nature would have taught him to shun. 
And what could have prompted that demon to 
‘usurp the place of former good habits. Go back, 
;with me a few weeks and then see whether you 





>can learn. 
( 


* * * * * * 7 

‘© Nay, Mary, cast me not away. Now that you 
>have wound the chain so closely round me, oh, do 
>not, do not bid me break it. Let me but hope— 
‘give me but one kind word to feed upon, and 
years shall prove that I do love you, oh, too 
, well.” 

~ Mr. Norman surely forgets that [ have but 
‘just declined the honor he would confer on me. I 
‘had supposed that one answer would have been 
‘ sufficient,”’ replied the cold jilt, in answer to the 
{ardent pleadings of a devoted heart. 

) ‘Jt is sufficient, Miss Lansing shall not be de- 
tained longer by my means. I have the honor, 
madam, to wish you a good morning.” 

} «And the young Southerner, stung to the quick— 
)with a heart well nigh bursting, yet with the 
‘ words of pride, which even love could not subdue, 
‘yet trembling on his tongue—left the house. 


* * * * * * . 


ee 


Tread softly—speak low—we are in the cham- 
‘ber of sickness—soon to be changed to the cham- 
} ber of death. And who is the sufferer? Draw 
;near. Harry Norman! Yes, even so. And whose 
‘is that form bending over him with anguish painted 
in every feature? It is Mary Lansing—the proud, 


what Madam Fama spreads abroad. Do you not} the hectic flush, the sunken eye, the short, fre- 


remember what one of your friends there, Ovid I 


, quent cough, the sure approach of death, she can- 


tuink, says of her ladyship’s general character for } not but confess that in part this isherdoing. And 


veracity 2??? 
“yeh perfectly, nevertheless, nous verrons. 
And now, Tom, enough on this point. May I 


‘oh, as the burning tear rolls down her cheek, how 
ardently does she pray forgiveness for the hasty 
{words that had driven him, almost deranged, to 


venture to inquire of you, being a senior, what ar- {the fatal bowl. He wakes—and a bright smile, 
"™agements have been made for the various custo- 
‘ary amusements on commencement day.” 
“Certainly—there are the addresses. JD/ine 
among the number—and other things of that sort, 


) faint, yet bright, passes for an instant over his 
5 face— 

; ‘* Mary,” he says, “I’m dying. Thank you 
(for granting my request by coming here to me— 
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God forgive me for my great sins toward Him—;_ ‘But the manner—oh, I was cold an) jon, 
and Mary wilt thou think sometimes of one who ’I felt it then, but I was proud and wou), Biter: 


loves you now, as ever, fondly and truly? Say, ) knewledge it. 


wilt thou sometimes spend a moment in thinking } 
of me?” 


fishness, my cruelty in repulsing your suit as I} 
did.’? 

“Nay, Mary, if you did love me, I cannot» 
complain.” 


Can you forgive me?” 


« Forgive you, yes, dearest! for such then i... 
{ever been to me, truly do I forgive you, y... 
‘Oh Harry, forgive me, forgive me, for my sel- pray for me.” af°° " 
And when she rose from beside hj 


’ spirit had passed away. 


Long, long was that lesson remember, | 


‘Mary Lansing, the Coquette. 


FAREWELL. 


BY MRS, M. L. GARDINER. 


A sona of praise the jeweled earth, 
Sent up from every hill and dell, 
Happy in its primeval birth, 
A stranger to the word, Farewell, 


Which first in Paradise was breathed 
To shrubs, to plants, to blooming flowers, 
Reared, and in living beauty wreathed 


"Round green retreats and trellised bowers. 


Farewell, here, first upon the breeze 
Went forth in tones of deep despair; 

The leaves that glittered on the trees, 
As sunbeam’s fell, and lingered there. 


Shrunk from the shrill, discordant sound, 
And hushed awhile each tiny lyre, 
The waving grass upon the ground 
Bent low in terror every spire. 


The harmony of nature ceased, 

The birds with folded wings were mute; 
Astonishment the insects seized, 

While wonder chained the listening brute. 


The flocks that roamed o’er hill and dale, 
Struck with amazement, all stood still; 
It was the first lament or wail, 
That ever rose o’er mount or hill. 


Rivers, and lakes, and flowing seas, 
Each “ like a cradled infant lay,” 

Until “ Farewell,” borne on the breeze, 
Rolled high and crested every spray. 


The planets, as in empty space 
They hung, were startled by the knell; 
Veiled was their sister’s lovely face, 
While rose a cry, “ Farewell, farewell.” 


“ Farewell ye blest retreats, ye grove, 
Ye streams perennial, bright and clear, 

By which we told our tales of love, 
Strangers to all that wakened fear, 
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“ Farewell, and can we leave thee—leay: 
This Paradise, this heaven of bliss; 
Leave thee, without one flower to grieve 

Or weep, for our unhappiness ? 


“ Flowers reared and nourished by our hands 
Trained by us in morn’s rosy hours; 

Oh, ne’er again in other lands 
Shall we behold our Eden flowers "” 


Oh, what a change in one short hour 
Over the wide creation fell, 

As driven from their sinless bower, 
Our parents shrieked “ Farewell, farewell’ 


“ Farewell,” still echoed through the air, 
As forth the angel led them on, 
Adam and Eve, a matchless pair, 
As sun or moon e’er shone upon. 


“ Farewell, farewell!” the gate was closed 
A flaming sword turned either way, 

Guarding the spot where they ‘d reposed, 
Where they had passed their happiest day. 


“ Farewell,” when oer their early dead 
In frantic wo, in wild despair, 

They mourned their joy of life had tled— 
Resounded through the neighboring air. 


Farewell, from that remembered hour, 
Has stood in bold relief of all 

The words, that human skill or power 
Has ever penned since Adam’s fall. 


Farewell, still rings upon the ear; 
Farewell, still rends the tortured heart; 

Farewell, still prompts the ready tear 
Forth from its hidden fount to start. 


Farewell, ‘till time’s last pulse shall beat, 
The trembling, quivering lip shall pale; 

Farewell shall echo, ’till we meet, 
Where death nor parting can assail. 








